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The First Successful Attempt to Control 
the Mating of Queen Bees 


Lloyd R. Watson, After Years of Training and Research, at Last Performs this Difficult Feat 


me 


T is with great pleasure that we 
| announce the fact that the con- 
trolled mating of queens has been 
successfully accomplished for the 
first time in history. Previous 
attempts to reach a solution of 
this interesting problem have re- 
sulted only in failure, and the 
credit for success belongs entirely 
to the long and faithful researches 
of Lloyd R. Watson, of Alfred, 
New York. 

We hope later to give a full 
account of the history of con- 
trolled mating up to the present 
time, but will not attempt to do 
so now, since the present purpose 
is simply to report the fact of 
Watson’s success and to introduce 
some of the things which have 
contributed to it. 

Perhaps no investigator was 
ever more intensively trained for 
this work than Mr. Watson, and 
his training has all had a bearing 
on the problem on artificial in- 
semination. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with him began: nearly a 
decade ago. It was my privilege 
at one time to live with him for 
eighteen months, a privilege which 
has resulted in one of the most 
delightful friendships of my life. 
Every opportunity has been afforded 
me to know him and to learn inti- 
mately of his work. 

He has always wanted to under- 
take the study of controlled mating 
in queen bees, and I have many times 
heard him express the wish that he 
were free to do it. Whenever he had 
the opportunity to pursue scientific 
studies, he invariably chose those 
which, in his opinion, would be the 
most apt to be useful if he ever had 
a chance to study artificial insemina- 
tion. 
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By G. H. Cale 
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L. R. Watson, scientist and beekeeper, 
Alfred, New York, who, after 
patient effort, ha at last 


mating by 


years 
succeeded 
artificial 


queen means 
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Sometimes there seemed to be no 
particular relation between the prob- 
lem and the subject he was pursuing. 
For instance, one time as a graduate 
student, he studied the art of glass 
blowing. At first glance this seems 
to have little relation to the problem 
of mating queens. However, without 
some skill in the art of glass manipu- 
lation, his present success would have 
been well nigh impossible. Chemis- 
try, especially organic and _ optical, 
insect anatomy, biometry, micro- 
scopy, biology, genetics and labora- 
tory methods have all been included 
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in many years of training, and the 
present success testifies how emi- 
nently they have fitted this inves- 
tigator for his work. 

After graduating 
University, Watson 
of chemistry 
his alma mater, later 
branching off into beekeeping 
work at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College at Storrs, Connecti- 
cut. From there he went to the 
3ee Culture Laboratory at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was State Api- 
culturist of Texas for one season, 
and finally returned to Cornell 
University, where, for three years, 
he has been pursuing graduate 
work for a doctor’s degree in 
genetics in the Department of 
Plant Breeding under Dr. R. A. 
Emerson. 


from Alfred 
became a 
teacher for seven 


years at 


Mr. Watson has played a lone 
hand in his belief that the problem 
was capable of successful solution. 
I have heard many estimable men 
express the opinion that he never 
would succeed. Intimate acquaint- 
ance, however, with the unusual 
technical skill that he possesses 
gave us confidence that he would. 
It is especially pleasing, there- 
fore, to have this judgment verified, 
and to be able to announce that, 
through his own faith and determi- 
nation, he has succeeded in solving 
the problem of the controlled mating 
of queen bees, a task which he has 
undertaken alone, with no particular 
support from his scientific colleagues. 

Students of the history of bee- 
keeping well know that many claims 
have in the past been made by over- 
enthusiastic workers that they had 
found a way to control mating, but 
none of these claims could be verified. 
The editors of the American Bee 
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Journal have learned the lesson of 
caution, and did not wish to take 
any chances of being disappointed in 


this case. Consequently, I visited 
Mr. Watson in Alfred last year for 
the purpose of going critically into 
the problem with him. Our readers 
will be anxious to know just how he 
performs artificial mating. Although 
he fully showed me all the details of 
his apparatus and technique, we are 
not able to give them out until the 
publication of the thesis for his doc- 
tor’s degree at Cornell University, 
which will describe the whole pro- 
cess in full detail. 


It is sufficient to note here that 
his methods have been away from 
complexity and toward simplicity, 
and it is a matter of surprise after 
going into them thoroughly that pre- 
vious investigators did not come to 
a solution of the problem long ago. 

It was very interesting indeed to 
visit Mr. Watson in his little brown 
laboratory, amid his experimental 
apiary, in the University town of 
Alfred, New York. Here is gathered 
the apparatus for this work, none of 
it complicated and yet thoroughly 
adapted to the purpose at hand, and 
soundly based on an intimate knowl- 
edge of the physiology and anatomy 
of the queen bee. 

On October 5, 1926, before an 
examination committee at Cornell 
University, a complete and accept- 
able demonstration was given of his 
technique, methods and apparatus, 
and his results. Mr. Watson has 
written us a very delightful account 
of this occasion, from which the fol- 
lowing quotations are taken: 

“A day or two after sending you 
my last letter, I heard from Doctor 
Emerson of my examining commit- 
tee, advising me that as soon as I 
had a generation of hybrid bees by 
my method he would like to have a 
demonstration of the technique be- 
fore him and other members of the 
faculty. At the very time I received 
his letter I had the desired genera- 
tion of hybrid bees emerging. In 
view of the lateness of the season 
and of the fact that in many of the 
hives in the yard the bees were 
actually pulling out sealed brood, on 
Monday, the fourth, I wired him that 
I would be at his office on Tuesday 
morning, the fifth, for the demon- 
stration. I was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the assistance of my brother, who 
carried me and all my equipment to 
Ithaca. 

“The demonstration had been ar- 
ranged for 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, and as soon as the building 
was open, at 8 o’clock, Huber and I 
were there and began the task of 
setting things up and getting every 
last little item into perfect readiness. 
When the appointed hour struck our 
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preparations were complete, with 
queens, drones, ‘artificial hybrids’ ar- 
ranged in order and ready for what- 
ever might come. 


“The following people were pres- 
ent, besides the immediate faculty 
under whom I have worked for three 
years: Dr. James G. Needham, head 
of the Department of Entomology, 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Mr. George H. Rea, 
and Dallas Lore Sharp. 

“The finest of spirit pervaded the 
whole period, which lasted just two 
hours. I am glad that all of the 
entomologists were there, for, in 
spite of the fact that they watched 
me closely and questioned me pro- 
fusely, I seemed able to satisfy them 
on every point. At the end of the 
two hours I asked if re was any 
part of the work that anyone would 
like to see repeated, and Dr. Emer- 
son rose, saying he believed he voiced 
the sentiments of everyone present 
when he said that the demonstration 
had been so clear and convincing at 
every step that there was nothing 
further to be desired. 

“Tt all seems like a dream to me. I 
shall now prepare my thesis, and 
hope to fulfill the formalities neces- 
sary for my degree in February.” 

In commenting on his success in 
another letter, he expresses the hope 
that he may live to give his discovery 
to the beekeeping fraternity in the 
fullest measure. 

Although his method is remarkably 
successful, yet he firmly declares that 
it needs refinement before any large 
percentage of the queens subjected 
to treatment will be as_ perfectly 
mated as they would by natural 
means. We have been agreeably sur- 
prised, however, with the progress so 
far. In writing of his work during 
the past year, he says in one report: 

“One artificially inseminated queen 
is laying beautifully, and her first 
brood is just now being sealed with 
the normal flat cappings of worker 
brood. Another queen, a sister of 
the former, has been laying vigor- 
ously for two weeks, but the cool 
weather and a dearth of nectar have 
caused the attendant bees to destroy 
her brood as fast as she produced it. 
A post-mortem examination of her 
spermatheca reveals the fact that she 
had been partially inseminated. Un- 
der post-mortem a third sister showed 
an abundantly normal insemination. 
A fourth sister, treated on the same 
day and by the same _ technique, 
showed partial insemination. 

“Other queens treated on other 
days are behaving normally and look 
promising, but it is too early to know 
what the result will be. Day be- 
fore yesterday I treated nine virgin 
queens, today I sacrificed three of 
them, and in all cases I found a con- 
dition of partial insemination. Yes- 


terday I treated eight virgins, and 
today I dissected four of them and 
found a condition of partial insemi- 


nation in three, and in the fourth a 


copious supply of normally active 
sperm.” 


A later report says that fully nor- 
mal hybrid workers resulted from 
the laying queens, thus completing 
the evidence necessary to establish 
his full success. 


Mr. Watson makes no claim that 
his matings are yet 100 per cent, and 
there is considerable to be done be- 


fore it is possible to secure full 
mating with every queen that is 
treated. However, the fact that he 


has succeeded even as well as indi- 
cated in the above quotations is far 
beyond anything that we had hoped 
for. It will be a pleasant surprise to 
beekeeping. 


There is a wide interval between 


his experimental apiary and the 
queen-breeding apiary, and some 


time will be required to bridge the 
gap, but, with this initial success 
established, and with a continuation 
of the work in future years, we have 
the assurance that some of the prob- 
lems in breeding and race improve- 
ment which have so long baffled us 
will yield more easily to solution. 





An Old Method To Pacify 
Cross Bees 
By K. Averin 


Now, as I become acquainted with 
the American be literature, I am sur- 
prised to find, neither in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal ‘nor in the Lan- 
stroth’s “The Bee and the Hive,” 
amongst numerous methods of paci- 
fying cross bees, one that I find to 
be the simplest and the most efficient 
of all. I conclude therefrom that it 
is not at all known in America. 

Bees that I have in my apiary are, 
I presume, rather crosser than the 
average; to handle them without 
smoke is quite impossible, but when 
they become excited simple smoke 
is even not sufficient. In such cases 
I put a little piece of comb into my 
smoker. As soon as the bees get the 
smell of the burning wax they get 
quiet almost immediately; they sup- 
pose, probably, that their hive has 
begun to burn and hurry to supply 
themselves with honey, which makes 
them quite harmless. 

A piece of comb in the smoker 
pacifies bees at least to the same 
degree as a burning bee therein ex- 
cites them. 

This method to pacify bees was 
known in Russia long ago and is in 
general use amidst Russian apiarists. 

Perkjarvi, Finland. 
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Bee Sting and Specific Treatment 
By W. Ray Jones, M. D. 


ee stings, like other human ail- 
) ments, vary in severity because 
of, first, virulency and amount of 
poison injected, and, second, resist- 
ance of the individual. The more 
sensitive the area and thinner the 
integument, the more pain; the 
looser the tissues punctured, as about 
the eye, the more swelling. 

Bee poison contains two distinct 
toxins, the one a powerful local irri- 
tant, the other a general body poison. 


The local irritating effect is sup- 
posed to be due to formic acid. Bee 
toxin is decidedly acid to litmus. 

The systemic poison, in its effect 
on the subject, very much resembles 
the alkaloid-like substances formed 
by bacterial decomposition of nitro- 
genous foodstuffs, either within or 
without the body. The. generalized 
swelling in symptomatology is akin 
to anaphylaxis and foreign protein 
poisoning. Persons. sensitized to 
horse serum, when inadvertently 
given same, first get initial shock, 
generalized flushing, and a faintness 
such as the shock of apipuncture in 
a susceptible. Some time later the 
localized swellings and skin hemor- 
rhages appear in both conditions. 


This explains the seeming greater 
sensitiveness to bee stings in other 
members of the beekeeper’s family. 
They get merely enough bee poison 
to be sensitized, but not enough for 
establishing an immunity such as the 
beekeeper himself has. 

Braun, Cape Town, S. A. M. R., 
September 26, 1925, Abs. J. A. M. A., 
December 12, 1925, scientifically 
worked out a method of desensitiz- 
ing these people. He prepared a 
toxin by grinding the rear one-eighth 
of the bee’s abdomen in salt water. 
He then filtered and diluted this to 
a definite standard of toxicity. Stand- 
ardization was done by rubbing one 
drop of this poison on a scarified but 
not blood-drawn area of a sensitive 
skin. The effect for each minute 
was observed and dilution made to 
obtain a definite amount of reaction 
in a definite time. 

Here is the life-saver, however: 
He controlled the reactions with in- 
jections of adrenalin. In other 
words, adrenalin hypodermically is 
specific for the general body reaction 
to bee sting. 

An important thing for the bee- 
keeper is that he desensitized people 
to apipuncture by injecting gradu- 
ally increasing doses of this toxin. 
Of course, he began with much less 
than the bee would inject, increasing 
same until they acquired a large 
amount of immunity. 

Theoretically and scientifically this 
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is very good, but practically valuable 
only in severe cases. It is a big task 
to make the toxin and a long drawn 
out and painful procedure to desen- 
sitize the individual. 

If a person is bee stung to point 
of death, the doctor should be in- 
formed as to the value of adrenalin. 
Medical texts are at present blank 
on efficient remedies for bee toxin. 
The physician might notice the close 
similarity of bee poisoning, foreign 
protein poisoning, and anaphylaxis, 
and accordingly use adrenalin. It 
is the recognized quick remedy for 
all protein sensitization symptoms. 

Adrenalin, injected locally where 
the wheal forms, is of little real 
value for relieving pain. Usually 
the needle and adrenalin hurt more 
than the bee sting. If used at once 
it retards the swelling, but not the 
pain. 

The drug is a most powerful 
stimulant. It raises arterial tension, 
hence would be dangerous to those 
suffering from high blood pressure. 
It must be given hypodermically and 
be fresh. It very quickly oxidizes 
to a dark colored, absolutely inert 
substance. Ordinarily it is obtained 
in a one-to-a-thousand water solu- 
tion. The tablets are not so reliable. 
Stimulating action is very short. Fre- 
quently, to obtain lasting results, it 
must be given every few minutes, 
and continued for some time. 

I had the personal disagreeable 
experience of having to stand by and 


give adrenalin every few minutes to 
every hour over a period of thirty- 
six hours. This was not a bee sting 
case, however, but a horse serum 
poisoning in a sensitized person. 
Within the 
have been in 
complicated 


past two years there 
Washington three un- 
bee sting deaths. Of 
course, there must have been more 
in the entire United States. Some 
of these could have been saved had 
but the information been general that 
adrenalin is specific for bee sting col- 
lapse. The doctor is anxious to learn 
from anyone anything to help the 
patient. The beekeeper is the best 
means of disseminating any infor- 
mation that will minimize the dan- 
gerousness of his means of liveli- 
hood. Remember, sometime, some- 
where the emergency is sure to arise. 


Death From Bee Sting 


Incidentally in the September is- 
sue, page 432, relative to death from 
bee sting, you suggested the sting 
might have been on an artery. Of 
course, there is no way of finding 
out and proving same, but person- 
ally I am very suspicious that it was 
anaphalyxis or sensitization to for- 
eign protein. Of course, had the 
poison been injected into the vein 
or artery, troubles would have been 
multiple. I very much doubt the 
ability of the bee to puncture the 
artery with her stinger. I find it 
easy enough to puncture veins, but 
arteries are much thicker, tougher 
and inclined to roll around, render- 
ing them almost impossible of punc- 
ture. W. Ray Jones, M. D. 


Honey Day Exhibit In Manitoba 














This was described in our last is- 
sue on page 511. The honey was 
collected from beekeepers throughout 
the province and given away to those 


attending the fair on “Honey Day.” 
It took a special force to keep the 
crowd down, and a record attendance 
is recorded. 
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Langstroth-Root Memorial 


In spite of difficult weather conditions, making many 
roads impassable, and in spite of a relatively poor honey 
crop in the Central West and in the territory immedi- 
ately surrounding, the Langstroth-Root Memorial meet- 
ing held at Medina, Ohio, on September 21 to 23, was 
exceedingly well attended, there being in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 to 400 beeekeepers there during the three 
days’ session. 


The prime motive of the meeting, of course, was in 
commemoration of L. L. Langstroth and A. I. Root, the 
former having furnished the cornerstone of modern bee- 
keeping through his scientific observations and his evolv- 
ing of the movable frame hive; the latter through his 
efforts in making practical application of equipment to 
further the progress of beekeeping. 

The first day was devoted to commemoration of A. I. 
Root, and the second to the commemoration of L. L. 
Langstroth. One feature of this day was the presenta- 
tion of the original Langstroth Journal and records as 
kept by him, in his own handwriting. This was presented 
to the Langstroth Memorial Beekeeping Library at 
Ithaca, New York. The presentation was made for the 
Langstroth family by Mr. Cowan and son, of Pennsyl- 
vania, grandson and great-grandson, respectively, of Mr. 
Langstroth. 

There was also raised at this meeting a sum of $50.00 
which was donated for additional purchases of books for 
the Memorial Library. 


One of the interesting features of the meeting, of 
course, was the range of attendance, there being bee- 
keepers or educators there from some twenty states. 


Mr. E. R. Root entertained one evening by giving an 
idea of his talk before the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
Chautauqua audiences, whom he has been entertaining 
during the entire summer, during which time he has 
traveled in the neighborhood of 10,000 miles by auto- 
mobile. 

Especially interesting also was the one lecture the 
second evening by Dr. E. F. Phillips, a description of his 
European tour with Mrs. Phillips, and the many interest- 
ing meetings and entertainments they had while there. 

It would be difficult, in a short notice of this meeting, 
to give any detail of the many lectures and the desirable 
features of different parts of the program. However, all 
who attended the meeting went away feeling exceedingly 
well repaid by the quality of entertainment furnished by 
the speakers, the beekeepers’ association and A. I. Root 
Company of Medina. The entertainment, of course, in- 
cluded a visit through the large plant of the A. I. Root 
Company. 

It might be mentioned in conclusion, that Miss Flor- 
ence Naile, secretary of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, was, with the A. I. Root Company, instrumental in 
making this big meeting a success. 

Miss Naile has been studying minutely the life of 
L. L. Langstroth and has prepared manuscript for a book 
dealing with it. Arrangements for its publication have 
not been made yet, but it is expected that the book will 
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sell for not over $2.00. Anyone interested should send 
their subscription for a copy, either to Miss Naile or to 
the publishers of Gleanings in Bee Culture or the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. The edition will be limited. 


Beekeeping In Sicily 


In “L’Apicoltura Italiana’ for August, an article on 
beekeeping in Sicily, by P. A. Vagliasindi, is very inter- 
esting. Sicily is between the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth degrees of latitude, as far south as the south 
center of Florida and the southernmost parts of Texas. 
The writer of this article complains that the bees breed 
freely because of the mild winter and early spring, with 
plenty of flowers, while the summer is dry and the bees 
use up most of their stores in continuing to breed and 
in swarming. Why could they not do what is done in 
our southern states—produce early bees for northern 
Europe, to be shipped in packages, as is now a common 
practice? 

There is one fault. They do not have the Italian bee 
there, we are told, even although that island is separated 
from the mainland of Italy only by the Strait of Messina, 
the place made famous by the Charybdis and Scylla of 
the Ancients. 

But it ought not to be difficult for them to breed from 
the best queens produced in Italy and ship bees north, 
relieving the congestion of their hives so as to prevent 
swarming. Shipping bees from south to north is a new 
thing, but a profitable venture, as the beekeepers of the 
United States and Canada are proving every year. 


Repetitions In Bee Magazines 


Many of our beekeepers take at least two bee maga- 
zines and we consider it quite important that a contribu- 
tion given to one magazine be not given to another. A 
few of our contributors have sent their writings to two 
or more bee magazines. It is best to do away with this 
custom. Even in the line of pictures, there is a chance, 
as has been evidenced lately, of two magazines publish- 
ing the same one. We aim to avoid this as much as 
possible. There is plenty of room for variety. 


Honey Crop Small Everywhere 


In most of the foreign publications the report is th 
same, no honey. We were told that some of our Ameri- 
can beekeepers are discouraged about the low price of 
honey. This is a mistake. Do not sell your honey cheaply, 
for it is not plentiful and you should get paying prices 
But you should not go to sleep and decide that the con- 
sumer will run after you. Keep your products before 
the public if you wish to sell your honey at remunerativ: 
prices. 


Excess of Propolis 


A writer in “L’Apiculteur,’” Mr. De Szczawinski, d¢ 
scribing conditions in German East Africa, speaks 
having found bee trees with immense amounts of propolis 
at the entrance of the cavity occupied by the bees. From 
one of those colonies he removed a mass of propolis 
weighing 850 grams (about a pound and three quarters). 
This gathering of propolis is evidently due to the nu- 
merous predatory enemies of the bees. 
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National Action Among Beekeepers 


The present number contains the fifth and last install- 
ment of the short history of the National Association of 
Beekeepers in America. It is very evident, from the past 
history, that beekeepers lack the necessary desire to co- 
operate in order to protect their interests. Yet they 
surely see that they need concerted action. 

That great benefits accrue to the industry, whenever 
there is united effort, may readily be seen from a few 
examples of the experience of the past. For instance, 
through concerted effort, the beekeepers of Illinois 
secured, in 1891, the first appropriation for publishing 
reports of their conventions, from the Legislature of 
Illinois. In 1893 an appropriation was secured for a 
display of Illinois apiarian products at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. In 1905 they secured the pas- 
sage of a foulbrood bill. In 1911, through a petition 
signed by 1200 beekeepers, they secured the increase of 
the state appropriation to the sum of $3,000, a part of 
which was to be expended to suppress foulbrood. Finally, 
in 1925, it was found necessary to secure a much larger 
appropriation for that purpose and a sum of $36,500 
was secured for the two years. 

It seems to me that this action in one of our forty- 
eight states indicates that the beekeepers can achieve 
great things, secure positive protection for their inter- 
ests, if they work together. Just now there is a great 
deal of danger of the corn sugar interests obtaining a 
cancellation of the pure food law, as far as corn sugar 
is concerned, by securing permission to sell this inferior 
sweet under the general name of “sugar” without speci- 
fication of its origin, which would give it strong predomi- 
nance among sweets and would lower the general cash 
value of all sweets, including honey, of course. There is 
also a possibility that the allowance secured for the bee- 
keeping branch of the Bureau of Entomology, at Wash- 
ington, may be reduced. This branch of the Bureau of 
Entomology has done the beekeepers an immense amount 
of good, by studying and describing the different bee 
diseases, giving methods of cure, studying the wintering 
of bees, the questions of honey grading, and many other 
subjects too numerous to mention. 

We need, therefore, to be united in order to wage 
winning fights in the protection of our interests. These 
matters are vital at a time when all lines of human 
endeavor are fostered as much as possible. We must 
be organized, not only in associations like our state 
associations, of a few hundreds, not only also in the few 
hundreds which constitute the American Honey Pro 
ducers’ League today, but in bodies of thousands, realiz- 
ing that our interests will not be fostered unless we take 
the matter in hand. 

The man now in charge of the apiary branch of the 
Bureau of Entomology at Washington, Mr. James I. 
Hambleton, is so well convinced of the necessity of con 
certed action that he gathered together some twenty of 
the leading men present at the Medina Root-Langstroth 
meeting, to ask them what action might be taken to 
awaken the interest of the beekeepers all through the 
land of our republic and of Canada, and to secure united 
effort for national action. 

This is a serious matter, friend beekeepers. We need 
to act, to join hands in securing full recognition of our 
interests. Whether we organize under present existing 
associations, or whether we are to organize something 
more efficient, we need to back our representatives with 
our numbers. When it became necessary, in Illinois, to 
work upon the State Legislature, many of the Illinois 
beekeepers concerted in writing letters to the members 
of our Legislature, signed by some of their own con- 
stituents, demanding recognition. This may be done also 
in a national way. We need to write to our representa- 
tives in the National Congress, to get them to realize 
that the interests of the honey producers are important 
and that they must be given full justice in the considera- 
tion of their interests. 

Let us be united. Watch the bee magazines, and when 
they give the word be sure to act in your own interests. 
The cause of beekeeping is worthy, for honey is a product 
which will go to waste if not harvested, while there is 
nothing better, healthier, sweeter than honey. All we 
need is a recognition of its high value and justice to the 
interests of its producers. Let us not remain idle while 
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other interests are working for their own ends. 
unite. United we stand, divided we fall. 


Candy In Queen Cages In Moist Weather 


“Bees and Honey,” the magazine published in Seattle 
by the former editor of the American Bee Journal, Mr. 
York, contains in its October number an account of the 
transporting of a queen to China in a cage containing 
candy for feed. The candy in this cage melted in very 
damp weather, during which the fog was so heavy that. 
they could not see the end of the ship from the middle. 
It is easy to understand that such a condition is danger- 
ous for the bees and the queen in a cage of this kind. 

It is in a case like this that the old way of supplying 
queens and bees with syrup that has been fed to the 
colony and has been stored and sealed proves advan- 
tageous. All the queens that we imported from Italy 
in the seventies and the eighties of the past century 
were shipped in that way, and I am quite sure were much 
more successfully transported than those that travel in 
cages with a store of candy which may be too damp or 
too dry for the trip, or which may change in its density 
during the trip. 


Let us 





The Corn Sugar Bill 


The corn sugar bill, which failed of passage in the last 
Congress, is likely to be up for consideration again when 
the short session convenes in December. The bill as it 
passed the House is less objectionable than the original 
measure, but beekeepers generally are opposing its pas- 
sage on the ground that to make any exceptions to the 
general provisions of the pure food law only invites fur- 
ther tampering with it. While the present bill offers no 
immediate danger to honey, there is no telling what the 
ultimate effect will be if any food product is exempted 
from the requirement of stating its content on the label. 
We feel that any honest product should be willing to sell 
on its merit. It is never fair to the purchaser to sell him 
a product under the impression that he is buying some- 
thing else. The present bill permits the use of corn sugar 
in sweetening several products without labeling. 

When Congress convenes, it will be necessary for the 
beekeepers to renew their activity if the bill is to be 
defeated. 


Artificial Fertilization of Queens 


In the present number of the Journal will be found 
an article informing the public of the first successful 
insemination or artificial fertilization of queen bees, by 
man. In the past fifty years a number of men thought 
to have succeeded, but so far nothing practical has 
appeared. If this can be made a constant success, as 
would appear most probable from the information re- 
ceived, a great step forward in the breeding of bees will 
have been taken, for the fertilization of queens had to 
be left to chance. 

Our readers will be kept informed and details will be 
given as soon as practicable. 


Well Filled Sections 


A section in which all the cells are filled and sealed, 
clear up to the wood of the section, is much more likely 
to transport safely than a section in which some of the 
cells along the wood are empty and others unsealed. This 
was exemplified and proved by Mr. Rauchfuss some time 
ago. Taking a section entirely filled, he dropped it flat 
on a table, without any injury to the comb. The honey 
next to the wood makes a cushion and a protection. 


Beekeeping In Roumania 


We have just found, in “Creterea Albinelor,’”’ by D. 
Stamatelache, of Bucharest, an estimate of the number 
of colonies of bees and beekeepers in Roumania: Total 
number of colonies, 650,000; colonies in primitive hives, 
175,000; colonies in movable frames, 175,000; number 
of beekeepers, 43,000; honey crop, 8,430,000 pounds; 
beeswax, 418,000 pounds. 
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Honey Recipes in Advertising Makes it Easier to Buy 


Eastern Chain Stores Follow Successful Merchandising Principles When They Give Oves 
Part of Their Space to Telling Housewives Just How to Use Honey 


I ! Did you throw that 
paper away? There was a 
recipe in it I wanted to try.” 

That’s a common cry in American 
households. The moral is: “Run a 
honey recipe in your honey adver- 
tising.” 

Not long ago a chain of grocery 
stores in Providence, R. I., devoted 
the left-hand third of their adver- 
tisements to a cookie recipe which 
called for the use of honey—and of 
course honey was on sale that day 
among other things. The recipe was 
introduced in this manner: 

“All summer the bees have busily 
gathered nectar, just as for—who 
knows how many thousands of sum- 
mers? Honey has been esteemed as 
a food and sweet in every recorded 
age. It is best known today as a 
syrup; but it has dozens of other 
delicious uses. Try Aunt Millie’s 
Cookies ...” 

Even though this advertising is 
sponsored by the store chain, there 
are several points in it that can well 
be studied by the honey producer 
who is marketing his own product. 

It tells one specific use for honey 
and what else is needed. Thus the 
housewife (she may be a newlywed) 
can estimate the cost. Furthermore, 
she can go to the store and call for 
it without betraying her ignorance— 
yes, lots of women “do not like to 
let on” that they don’t know. 

It also suggests other uses besides 
baking, as for instance a syrup. 

The more information given to the 
users of a product, the less likely 
they are to use it incorrectly and 
become dissatisfied with their pur- 
chase. Naturally, the chances of 
becoming a permanent customer are 
greater. 

And women are not being fed up 
on recipes, either. The household 
pages of the newspapers print recipes 
daily and the manufacturers of food 
products send out their recipe books. 
Still it seems impossible to overdo it. 

Some food manufacturer thought 
the recipe was no longer good adver- 
tising. He had his advertising agency 
make an investigation. Letters were 
sent to other food manufacturers 
and to public libraries. The replies 
were surprising. The results can best 
be summed up in the language of 
Norman Lewis, who told of the in- 
vestigation in Printers’ Ink: 

“Three-fourths of all those writ- 
ten to—both libraries and adver- 
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tisers—said that the demand for 
recipe books was very large, in most 
cases greater than ever before. The 
remainder stated that they could see 
no change. Not one reported that 
the demand had fallen off.” 

Of course, the housewives 
honey recipes in the papers: The 
regular household writers include 
some. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supplied an 
illustrated article containing six 
honey recipes to the ready-printed, 
or “boiler-plate,” sections of weekly 
papers. In Florida the home demon- 
stration specialists furnish weekly 
newspapers with the formulas for 
making such confections as honey 
puffs and other things. 

But what recipe will work to the 
advantage of the honey marketer as 
well as the recipe in his own adver- 
tising—where the fact that he has 
honey to sell can be learned at the 
psychological moment? 
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Shipping Queens Across 
the Ocean 


(The following is a private letter 
received from a queen breeder in 
Blida, Algeria. We publish it be- 
cause it contains some hints that 
may be of use to our breeders. There 
is now quite a demand for American- 
Italian bees of selected stock.—Edi- 
tor.) 

Blida, Aug. 23, 1926. 

I am writing to you, giving some 
of my experiences on_ receiving 
queens from the U. S. A. 


In July, 1920, I ordered three 
queens from and_ instructed 
them to send same by registered 
first class mail. They ignored my 
instructions and shipped the queens 
during the first part of August by 
parcel post. I received them in 
October; naturally they were all 
dried up. I wrote them and told 
them that, since they ignored my 
instructions as to how to send the 
queens, they should replace the or- 
der. I never received a single word 
from them in reply. They did not 
see fit to make an inquiry or investi- 
gate the matter. 

Let me say right here that Ameri- 
cans in general imagine that they 
know everything, and because of 
this terrible egotism they are in- 
capable of learning. 

I have received over a dozen fine 


breeding queens from the U. S. A 
during the last six years, and al 
that have been shipped by registered 
first class mail in deep cages, at leas: 
three-fourths of an inch deep, wit 
at least 50 fully developed field be« 
and good (good) candy, have arrive 
in fine condition. 

I have never as yet received 
queen alive, from the U. S., sent 
by parcel post. 

I have sent several queens t 
America via the Bureau of Ento 
mology, Washington, D. C., and | 
am glad to say that nearly all hav 
arrived in good condition, which wer: 
sent by registered first class mail. | 
have tried sending by unregistered 
mail, but without success. It would 
be absolutely impossible and ridicu- 
lous for me to try to send one by 
parcel post. 

I bought a breeder from this 
year. He wrote to me asking for 
information as to how to send the 
queen. I gave him everything in 
detail. He deliberately ignored every- 
thing I told him, and shipped the 
queen by parcel post. She was mailed 
the latter part of June, arrived in 
Paris the seventeenth of July and 
here at Blida the fourth of August; 
naturally she was dead and dried up. 
I wrote him and asked him to re- 
place the queen. I don’t know 
whether he will do so. 





Wyoming Gets Federal 
Laboratory 


The University 
Laramie, will be the headquarters of 
the new field bee culture laboratory, 


of Wyoming, at 


according to present plans. This 
laboratory, which is the first govern- 
ment field station for apicultural re- 
search, is being established primarily 
for the solution of beekeeping prob- 
lems peculiar to the inter-mountain 
region. 

Laramie is chosen as headquarters 
largely for two reasons: first, that 
the facilities of the university are 
placed freely at the disposal of th¢ 
government officials, and, second, 
that it offers ideal conditions for 
control experiments, with no bees, 
either wild or under care, to inter- 
fere. It is naturally expected that 
certain field production problems will 
be attacked right in the production 
areas of the region. Plans for these, 
naturally, have not yet materialized. 
—Wyoming Beeline. 
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The Mayflower Stores 


Gold Medal FLOUR 
Pillsbury’s Best FLOUR 























LL summer the bees have 
busily gathered nectar; 
just as for—who knows how 
many thousands of summers? 
Honey has been esteemed as a 
food and sweet in every re- 
corded age. It is best known 
today as a syrup; but it has 
dozens of other delicious uses. 
Try— 


AUNT MILLIE’S COOKIES 


cup butter 

cup sugar 

cup honey 

teaspoon soda 

teaspoon vanilla 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
Flour 


Powdered sugar 

Cream butter and sugar. Warm 
honey and add soda; when cool, 
beat light and add to first mix- 
ture. Add a cup of cold wa- 
ter, vanilla; and a pinch of salt 
and the baking powder sifted 
with flour enough to make a 
stiff dough. Roll out dough, 
sprinkle evenly with powdered 
sugar, and press sugar in with 
rolling pin. Cut, and bake in 
moderate oven. 


Priscilla 


of the 


Mayflower Stores 








The Mayflower 
Stores will remain 
open all day Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 9 























Every housewife knows 
the importance of flour 
in good baking. To be 
sure of successful re- 
sults, buy standard 
brands such as these, 
that guarantee a uni- 
formity of quality. 

%y-size bag $1.49 


Rudelco Imporsed 
OLIVE OIL 


The very finest, purest 
quality. In eight-ounce 
tins -- 32¢e 


Gold Bar CHERRIES 


Royal Anne Variety; 
large, perfect white 
fruit in rich syrup. 

No. 2 can 29c 


Airline HONEY 
Pure, strained 
Nature’s own 
Delicately blossom-fla- 
vored. 5-ounce 
jar i3c 


Knox GELATINE 
Unflavored granulated 
gelatine. Makes deli- 
cious desserts and adds 
health-value to many 
other foods. 

Package 20c 


Heart’s Delight PICNIC 
ASPARAGUS 
Heart’s Delight 
PICNIC ASPARAGUS 
Large, tender aspara- 
gus tips in the econom- 
ical picnic-style 
can 22c 


honey, 
sweet. 














l 


REFRESHING BEVERAGES 


Ice cold or steaming hot! 


F RAGRANT, stimulating 


all-year-round beverages enjoyed by everyone. 
They are used constantly; choose them all the 
Mayflower coffees and teas are the 
finest quality, at reasonable prices. 
you packaged and in perfect condition. 


more carefully! 


MOUNTAIN COFFEE 
Pound 


MAYFLOWER FORMOSA TEA 


Half-pound 
MAYFLOWER MIXED TEA 
Half-pound 


MAYFLOWER ORANGE PEKOE TEA 


Half-pound 


coffee and tea are the 


They are sold to 


52c 
27c 
27¢c 
39c 














Honey Drop Cut 
STRINGLESS BEANS 


The new pack. You'll 
find these beans as de- 
licious as though just 
off the vine. 

No. 2 can i3c 


Castle SAUERKRAUT 


Fresh and fine-tasting 
as though just made is 
this crisp, white sauer- 
kraut. Healthful, too! 
Large can 10c 
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How women can actually use the honey is given 


Campbell’s SOUPS 
Most popular varieties. 
Can 10c 
CANDLES 
Always a wise thing to 
have on hand for emer- 
gencies! Dozen 15c 


Westinghouse LAMPS 
Sold here for your con- 
venience. As the days 
grow shorter, fill every 
lamp socket with a 
Westinghouse lamp for 
perfect lighting. 
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almost a third of this eastern grocery chain’s advertisement 
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North Dakota a Great Beekeeping State 


Something About the Region Where the Largest Crops of Honey Are Gathered 


OWHERE else has there been 
such a remarkable change in 
the honey producing possibilities in 
such a short time as in North Da- 
kota. From the poorest beekeeping 
state, North Dakota has become one 
of the best in the short period of 
less than a dozen years. 

My first trip to that state was 
about twenty-five years ago. I found 
a beautiful region of raw prairie and 
fields of golden grain. There was 
little general farming; farmers were 
not interested in livestock, and no 
meadows except the wild prairies 
were to be seen. A friend of mine 
who had homesteaded not far from 
Ellendale had been a beekeeper be- 
fore going there. He said that bees 
could not live in North Dakota be- 
“ause there was nothing for them to 
live upon, and, if there was, the wind 
blew so hard that they would be un- 
able to maintain themselves. Later 
developments have shown that he 
was mistaken in his estimates as far 
as the winds are concerned, and 
there is no longer room for complaint 
of lack of bee pasture. 

The change has come about as a 
result of the change in agricultural 
practice in recent years. Farmers 
still grow wheat in large acre- 
age, but they have found it nec- 
essary to grow something else in 
rotation in order to maintain the 
yield. Sweet clover is the one crop 
which is generally grown as a soil 
builder. It is the best thing known 
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for that purpose, and in addition it 
furnishes more pasture for animals 
per acre than anything else within 
reach. Diversified farming is com- 
ing in and the one-crop farmer has 
nearly disappeared from the north- 
ern plains region. 

It was only about five years ago 
that the outside world began to hear 
about beekeeping in North Dakota. 
In fact, the last census reports only 
708 hives of bees for the entire state 
as against 495 hives in 1910. A few 
kept bees for many years with mod- 
erate success; some secured good 
crops, but the world at large knew 
nothing of it. When farmers began 
planting sweet clover those who had 
bees piled up the honey in a way to 
surprise the natives. Naturally they 
decided that it would be well to get 
more bees. Unusual success always 
attracts attention, and a man who 
succeeds with any enterprise is likely 
to be surrounded by others who at- 
tempt to duplicate his effort. 


A Big Story That Started a Boom 


F. C. Bennett, at Jamestown, was 
one of the pioneer beekeepers. About 
six years ago he secured 360 pounds 
of comb honey from one colony of 
bees. At that time honey sold very 
high in North Dakota. Boom prices 
prevailed generally and there was 
little honey to be had. He accord- 
ingly sold much of this honey for 
50 cents per section. His total re- 
ceipts from the one hive of bees was 


$150 cash. Such a story was too 
good to keep and he told in detail 
what he had done in a letter to A. I. 
Root. The beekeeping world never 
saw a more enthusiastic booster than 
this man Root, and he published the 
story. Naturally such a big story 
inspired a good deal of doubt in the 
minds of many well-informed bee- 
keepers whose experience had _ been 
obtained outside the sweet clover 
region, but it led to investigation. 
About this time R. L. Webster be- 
came State Entomologist. Webster 
has always had a high regard for 
the possibilities of beekeeping as a 
business. After looking into the 
situation he began to call public 
attention to the fact that North Da- 
kota was overlooking a real oppor- 
tunity. On Webster’s invitation I 
made my second trip to the state 
and was amazed at the change that 
had taken place. My impressions 
appeared in the March, 1923, issue 
of this Journal. Not many commer- 
cial beekeepers were established, but 
those on the ground were getting 
better crops of honey than were re- 
ported elsewhere. During the past 
five years expansion has been very 
rapid, especially in the Red _ River 
Valley. 

The season just passed is reported 
as the poorest since beekeeping be- 
came an important industry, but it 
has been far from the failure that 
most of us have known in other re- 
gions. After keeping bees for many 
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years in a white clover location 
where an average of 100 pounds of 
surplus honey per colony would be 
considered a big crop, it is hard to 
believe the stories one hears of an 
average of 250 pounds per colony 
or more, which are so often obtained 
in the sweet clover districts. 

After all, it is not the occasional 
big crop, but the ten-year average, 
that counts. Bees have been kept 
in the Dakota sweet clover country 
long enough to make it appear safe 
to say that the average returns are 
equal if not better than those ob- 
tained anywhere else in America. 

Extent of Sweet Clover 


In a recent advertisement, the 
Great Northern Railway called at- 
tention to six counties in its terri- 
tory with more than fifteen thousand 
acres of this crop. Grand Forks 
county leads with an area of 27,053 
acres. Ramsey county comes next 
with 24,782 acres. Pembina county 
is the lowest in the list with 15,120 
acres. Cass, Towner and Nelson 
counties also are included with more 
than the acreage listed for Pembina. 

Because of the publicity that has 
attended the success of the  bee- 
keepers in the Red River Valley, 
most of the new recruits who have 
engaged in the business on a large 
scale have gone to that section. A 
trip across the state, however, shows 
clearly that there are numerous lo- 
calities where there is a large acre- 
age of sweet clover available and no 
bees to gather it. 

The man who is looking for a loca- 
tion in North Dakota will do well to 
visit that state in summer and take 
long drives through the counties 
where beekeeping has not yet de- 
veloped. By going to unoccupied 
locations he will have less competi- 
tion in the local market in disposing 
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J. A. Munroe, State Entomologist, W. L. Boy 
third degree Mason, at ( 


of his crop and will face fewer com- 
plications over questions of prior 
rights, exposure to disease, etc. In 
driving for hundreds of miles over 
the state I was impressed with the 
fact that North Dakota has an im- 
mense area of potential beekeeping 
territory. In some neighborhoods I 
found little sweet clover, while a few 
miles distant there were large fields. 
In some western counties the acreage 
was surprisingly large, although it 
varies greatly from year to year. It 
is not necessary to settle in a section 
where there are already several bee 


men present, for there are whole 
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counties without a commercial honey 
producer as yet. 
In neighborhoods 


where livestock 


and dairy are becoming important 
one finds the best opportunities. In 
too many cases the sweet clover, 
grown for soil building purposes 
only, is plowed under before it 
blooms, and then the beekeeper is 


out of luck. I met some beekeepers 
who have been in the state for sev- 
eral years who found it necessary to 
move most of their the past 
new pastures because the 
sweet clover on which they formerly 
depended had been turned _ under. 
This is the uncertain feature of the 
Dakota region and one that the bee- 
keeper should look into carefully 
before settling permanently. In years 
when seed prices are high there will 
be ample pasture in sections 
which will plow it all under when 
prices rule low. 


bees 


season to 


bee 


seed 
The Sweet Clover Region 
After my former trip I wrote as 


follows in the Journal for March, 
1928: 

“In the writer’s opinion the 
greatest honey producing region in 


America will shortly be found from 
northwestern Iowa, northeastern Ne- 
braska, northward through the Da- 
kotas and _ prairie provinces of 
Canada. The reason for this opinion 
is simply that sweet clover is 
garded as the greatest of 
plants in America, and sweet 
is found at its best in this region.” 

The prophecy has been fulfilled, 
and what has already been done is 


re- 
honey 
clover 
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but a small part of what will yet 
come. Sweet clover is extending its 
range every year and is being plant- 
ed in neighborhoods where it has not 
been previously grown. The areas 
where bees can be kept profitably 
ten years hence will be much greater 
than the areas now available, yet the 
bees have not yet reached nearly all 
of the territory where sweet clover 
is already planted in substantial 
acreage. 

Good years are always followed by 
poor ones, and the present season in 
the sweet clover section will only 
serve to call attention to the fact 
that a sweet clover region is the 
safest of all. Instead of the total 
failures which often prevail in other 
sections, they still have some honey 
to sell, in many cases an amount 
equal to what we would call a fair 
crop in less favored sections. 


The Reason Why 


Sweet clover is grown in many 
places where it fails to yield nectar 
in the generous manner that it se- 
cretes in the northern plains. The 
plant seems to find conditions in this 
region favorable to a maximum se- 
cretion. Rich limestone soils, a mod- 
erate amount of moisture, long days 
of sunshine, with moderately cool 
nights, seem to meet its requirements 
fully. In the corn belt, with its hot 
nights following the hot days, we do 
not find such yields of honey, al- 
though it does well there. Thus in 
southern Iowa it yields less freely 
than in the northwestern part of that 
state. 

Nearly all of North Dakota, except 
small areas of Badlands, has_ rich 
loam soils with clay subsoil. The 
physical condition is such as to cause 
a low evaporation of moisture. Al- 
though the precipitation is rather 
light for the entire state, for the 
most part rain falls during the grow- 
ing season, from April to September, 
when it is of most value. The frost- 
free season is short. Summer comes 
late and winter comes early. We thus 
find a short, intensive season, with 
the bees active from its beginning 
until its end. When the crop is over 
the bees stop brood rearing and con- 
sume a minimum of stores until time 
to begin the next year’s operations. 
It thus happens that a much greater 
part of the honey gathered finds its 
way into the supers and later to mar- 
ket than is the case where brood 
rearing is continued through a longer 
season. A moderate variation be- 
tween day and night temperatures 
which always occurs in this latitude 
seems to be an important factor in 
the large yields. 

The beekeeper in this region in 
seeking a location must find first a 
sufficient area of sweet clover within 
reach. Next he should look for early 
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blooming trees and plants to stimu- 
late spring brood rearing. Willows, 
maples, box elder, elm, dandelions, 
ete., are second in importance only 
to the principal pasture crop. On 
these wind-swept prairies the selec- 
tion of the immediate apiary site is 
also very important. A location with 
good wind protection is worth a great 
deal. Bees build up very much faster 
and consume less stores in a situa- 
tion where they are protected from 
the winds. Groves are not always 
within reach and too many apiaries 
are placed in the open with no wind- 
break. 


Bee Men and Their Problems 


The change that has taken place 
so quickly has brought new problems 
to the beekeepers. Formerly the 
crop could be sold in the local market 
at top prices. Now the output is so 
large that distant markets must be 
sought. The beekeepers are seeking 
some means of distribution which 
will enable them to avoid competi- 
tion with each other in selling and 
at the same time move the honey at 
a fair price. 

The College of Agriculture is lend- 
ing its assistance in inspection and 
making a serious effort to prevent 
the spread of disease among the bees 
of the state. J. A. Munro, State En- 
tomologist, has recently taken up the 


work here, but he has had consider- 
able experience with beekeeping and 
knows the honey producers’ prob- 
lems. 


Although the State Beekeepers’ 
Association is a comparatively new 
organization, the meetings compare 
favorably in attendance and interest 
with those of long standing. 


In addition to the problems al- 
ready mentioned of finding a market 
for their crop, and of the tendency 
to plow under the sweet clover be- 
fore it blooms, Dakota bee men have 
a very real problem in getting their 
colonies ready for the harvest. They 
are fortunate in the fact that the 
harvest comes late, thus giving them 
a long period in which to build up 
weak colonies. However, the long 
winters, and cold and windy spring 
weather are very hard on the bees, 
The most expert beekeepers find it 
difficult to carry their bees through 
from the close of one crop to the 
beginning of another. Winter and 
spring losses are heavy and it often 
happens that the bees will seem to 
be almost at a standstill for weeks 
at a time in spring. While the re- 
gion offers good bee pasture, it also 
requires good beekeeping to get the 
big crops, and it is no place for a 
man to undertake large scale opera- 
tions unless he knows his business. 


Clipping of the Queen’s Sting 


By S. Malysheff. 


N several instances, when colonies 

are found with many queens, at- 
tention is drawn to the friendly at- 
titude of the bees towards the once 
accepted queen on the one hand, and 
the lasting hostility between the 
queens on the other. In order to 
prevent direct encounters between 
the queens there are used either vari- 
ous kinds of isolators for the queens, 
or particularly large hives (Metz, 
Mocher) for strong colonies, where 
the queens can establish themselves 
and lay on different combs. At any 
rate, every meeting of two queens 
usually is of a hostile character and 
sooner or later ends in the death of 
one of them. 

Since the chief, and in fact only, 
dangerous weapon is the sting, there 
occurred to the author the idea ofe 
disarming the queens by clipping 
their stings. At the present time 
another operation § is _ practiced, 
chiefly by American beekeepers, 
namely the clipping of the wings in 
order to prevent the flying away of 
the swarms or simply to mark the 
queens; but the clipping of the sting 
appears not to have been applied by 
anybody, and I could not find in the 
literature any indication as to this 
operation. 


Therefore it was of importance 
first of all to clear up the question 
whether the clipping of the sting af- 
fects in any way the laying of eggs 
by the queen. The first experiment in 
this direction was made in the end of 
the summer of 1923, when I clipped 
the sting in a fertilized queen. The 
same experiment, with variations, 
was repeated the following year and 
now I am able to state that a queen 
with clipped sting is just as capable 
of laying as a normal one, while the 
behavior of the bees toward the one 
subjected to the operation does not 
inspire any suspicions. The second 
question to be solved was, whether a 
virgin queen with clipped sting could 
be fertilized. The queen was fertil- 
ized like a normal one; she was 3 
good layer and was superseded only 
at the end of last season, before the 
third winter. In the third experi- 
ment seven virgin queens, all of 
them with clipped stings, were put 
into a cage nursery which was the. 
placed in the super of a strong col- 
ony. Inspection made four days 
later showed that they were all alive 
and vigorous, though their wings 
were for the most part battered and 
spoiled. 


Fourth experiment: In nucleus 
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No. 34, B, occupying three frames 
of the right half of a Root hive, 
there were introduced two laying 
queens, an old and a young one, both 
of them with clipped stings. The 
queens were accepted, but for three 
days there could be observed their 
hostile attitude toward each other, 
after which time they seemed to have 
made peace and began laying. This 
nucleus perished during the winter- 
ing. 
As far as time permitted, the ex- 
periments were continued in the fol- 
lowing year. On July 17, 1924, J 
clipped the stings of three fertilized 
queens, among them one drone-lay- 
ing marked with paint, after whicn 
they were placed in an observatory 
hive on a small frame (Dalinovski’s). 
The bees for them—two tablespoon- 
fuls—were taken from the queen- 
rearing colony. The same day they 
were narcotized with laughing gas 
(No. 20). The queens were accepted, 
but the population of the little hive 
separated into three groups; 24 
hours later, however, the bees united 
again. In two of the queens, the 
wings proved hurt and one of the 
queens whose wings were intact con- 
tinued to pursue the other, while the 
drone-laying one had been driven to 
the bottom of the hive, where it per- 
ished about five days later, though a 
small part of the bees had taken care 
of her for a long time. 


Five days after the beginning cf 
the experiment (August 24), the 
eliminated drone-laying queen was 
replaced by an ordinary fertilized 
queen with clipped sting, but without 
taking any precautions. At first the 
bees left her alone, but on the next 
day she was found killed and about 
her were lying ten dead bees, while 
the surviving queens began laying. 
On July 28, both «queens and the 
comb with the brood were removed 
and replaced by a comb with pollen. 

Being engaged with other work, 
I was able to continue the experi- 
ment only three days later, when I 
introduced, into the little hive, to- 
gether with one of the eliminated 
“stineless’”’ queens, four more queens 
with clipped stings. On the follow- 
ing day all of them were alive, but, 
presently the bees stifled one of 
them. August 15, all four queens 
are alive and laying and the bees 
actively building comb, even on tue 
glass of the hive, and busily carry- 
ing pollen. 

On the same day the nucleus was 
cancelled. All four removed queens 
were placed in an introducing cage. 
However, under these uncomfortable 
conditions the hostile attitude, which 
seemed to have entirely disappeared, 
took a new start and the queens be- 
gan to fight each other. Hence, as 
from the experiment with unfertil- 
ized queens (v. above), it follows 
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that in introducing several queens 
there should not be used a common 
cage in order not to provoke hostil- 
ity and subject the queens to useless 
torture, but each queen placed into 
a separate cage. It is supposed that 
previous clipping of the wings as- 
sisted the weaker queens to avoid 
fighting. 

Further, it must be remembered 
that the difficulties attending the in- 
troduction of one queen obviously do 
not diminish when several of them 
are introduced under the same con- 
ditions. August 14, in a_ colony 
which for a long time had re- 
mained without queen or _ brood, 
there were placed on the frame six 
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clipping sting 


disarmed fertilized queens in Alley 
cages. August 15, four more queens 
were introduced in the same way and 
in the evening all of them set free; 
the entrance of the hive being closed 
with a queen excluder. Inspection 
on the following day showed that 
only two of the queens had survived. 
The bodies of the rest were lying 
about on the floor of the hive. It fol- 
lows that Metz’s method of introduc- 
ing queens to young bees or that of 
Alexander—TIlunski (colonies trans- 
ferred in a state of queenless swarm) 
in this instance, too, would be the 
best. 

However, both queens accepted by 
the just mentioned colony, whicn 
occupied since autumn only 5-6 
frames, wintered in it successfully, 
as inspection on April 29, 1925, 
proved beyond any doubt. So the 
keeping through the winter of sev- 
eral queens in one colony without 
any isolators and the organization of 
permanent polygenous societies of 
bees appears quite realizable. 

The clipping of the sting (v. fig.) 
was executed under anesthesia, the 
queen being placed in a minute hive 
(nucleus of a one-pound section), 
into which was introduced an appro- 
priate quantity of laughing gas. With 
the help of very fine forceps (able to 
lift a hair from a table) I took the 


sting, which usually protrudes a lit- 
tle from the abdomen of the sleeping 
queen, and cut it down with very fine 
scissors, taking care not to hurt the 
sheath protruding backwards (the 
palpi of the sting) and in no way t» 
crumple the queen. 

At first I executed this operation 
under a binocular, but later with the 
unarmed eye. The operation, not tak- 
ing into account the time required 
for preparations and clearing away, 
lasts about two or three minutes. 


Norwegian Market for Honey 


There is a steady demand in Nor- 
way for honey, not only for food, 
but as an ingredient in locally manu- 
factured cough medicines and con- 
fectionery. Norway itself produces 
limited quantities of honey which is 
usually mixed with imported honey 
and retailed in glass jars containing 
from one-half to two pounds. This 
season there has been such an abund- 
ant production of honey that dealers 
are of the opinion that little if any 
foreign honey will be imported dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Imports of honey into Norway in 
1924, the latest period for which 
statistics are available, amounted to 
73,874 kilos, of which 13,895 kilos 
came from the United States, 41,387 
kilos from France, 9,071 kilos from 
Germany, 2,709 kilos from Holland, 
2,471 kilos from Denmark, 400 kilos 
from Argentina, and 470 kilos from 
Italy. 

The quality of honey in demand is 
“white orange,’”’ and is packed in 
drums weighing 53 kilos net. The 
average price for imported honey is 
$15 per 100 kilos, c. i. f. Oslo, or 
approximately 7 cents per pound. 
“White orange” honey is quoted as 
high as 15 cents per pound, ec. i. f. 
Oslo. The import duty amounts to 
0.40 crown per kilo, plus’ supple- 
ments of 50 per cent plus 30 per 
cent. (One crown is equivalent to 
22 cents at present.) 

The abundant production of honey 
in Norway this year has resulted in 
a situation where dealers can dictate 
prices to producers, and Norwegian 
honey is now quoted as low as 2 
crowns per kilo, or about 22 cents 
per pound. The Norwegian Bee 
Raisers’ Association has recently 
caused to be adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture certain regula- 
tions regarding the sale of domestic 
and imported honey. Domestic honey 
will be labeled “Made in Norway,” 
and imported honey will bear labels 
showing its foreign origin. This as- 
sociation is now carrying on consid- 
erable publicity in Norway with the 
object of increasing the consumption 
of the domestic product.—(Consul 
S. B. Jacobson, Oslo, Norway.) 
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The First Honey Extractor 


By Louis Alfonsus 


(Translated from the German Manuscript by George E. King, University of Illinois) 


HE Austrian Major Franz Ealer 

von Hruschka, as is known, in- 
vented the honey extractor. Major 
von Hruschka was not an Italian, as 
many people suppose, but an Aus- 
trian. He was born in Vienna on 
March 12, 1819, and died in Venice 
May 9, 1888. 

He was the son of an artillery offi- 
cer and likewise was a soldier. Fol- 
lowing his pensioning off he solicited 
and secured the permission to remain 
in Italy. Andreas von Rauschenfels, 
who for many years was editor of 
“Apicoltore,” was also an Austrian 
officer and preferred to remain in the 
sunny land instead of returning to 
the inclement mountain air of his 
nativity. 

Hruschka was a passionate bee- 
keeper, and as his little son sought 
him one day in the apiary, to get a 
comb of honey for his mother, Major 
Hruschka laid the honey comb on 
the plate, which was in a basket. As 
on his return the flying bees buzzed 
about the boy, he swung the basket 
above his head to scare them away. 


The first honey extractor 


When Major Hruschka returned to 
the house he noticed, to his astonish- 
ment, that, because of the turning 
around, the honey had flowed out of 
the cells. The cells of honey were 
not capped. Hruschka then had Court 
Locksmith Bollinger, of Vienna, build 
the first honey extractors, one of 
which he took to the “migratory as- 
sembly” of beekeepers at Brunn, and 
there, on September 138, 1863, pre- 
sented his new invention to them. 
The original of the first honey ex- 
tractor, a sketch of which we present 
to the readers of the American Bee 
Journal, is still to be seen in the 
Apicultural Museum in Vienna. It 
became evident to the great assem- 
bly that it was a very significant in- 
vention, of unusual importance to 
apiculture, and through great ap- 
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Inside view of first extractor 





plause paid respects to the fortunate 
inventor. The assembly thrice cheered 
the inventor, and the president of 
the same, Aulic Counselor Dr. Nakh, 
embraced him amidst the assembly’s 
roaring applause. 

The great significance of the honey 
extractor for practical bee culture 
was immediately recognized. It is 
no longer necessary to destroy the 
combs in order to obtain the honey, 
but they can be used for many years. 
The “Bienenzeitung’”’ bore the infor- 
mation as to the new invention even 
into the most remote countries, and 
the very next year the beekeepers in 
the United States built and used 
their first honey extractors. But as 
with every new invention, not every- 
where did it attain that significance. 
Hamet, professor of apicultural sci- 


ence and manager of the French api- 


culteur, characterized the new m 


chine as a “joujou inutile’—a us:- 


less toy. But other inventors far 


no better. 


tion, without which today no _ bee- 
keeper can get along, had to put u 
with people calling his invention 
similar names. 

The first honey extractor was, as 
is evident from the pictures (pic- 
tures 1 and 2), a hand honey extrac- 


tor. It served merely for hurling 


out the honey by application of the 
principle of centrifugal force. Then 
there were built wooden extractors 
with a very simple whirling drive. 
Today America is a leader in the 
construction of honey extractors. But 
we need not compassionately smile 
at the first honey extractors because 
of their primitive designs. Inventors 
and inventions often go a long way 
before they really become estab- 
lished. Indeed, we think of James 
Watt, who, by boiling water in a 
teapot, the cover of which he had 
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The second honey extractor, 1866 


weighted, was able to learn of the 
power of steam, which led him later 
on to invent the steam engine. 

If we bear in mind henceforward 
that in the preparation of their 
combs the bees require much honey 
and consume valuable time in wax- 
building, then we must be especially 
thankful to that man who has left 
us beekeepers this important inven- 
tion. We harvest more and better 
honey since we have the honey ex- 
tractor, without which no modern 
beekeeper is able to get along. 

In the latter days of his life, 
Hruschka had a hotel in Dolo, near 
Venice; yet he died a poor, needy 
man in Venice. It is now fully sixty 
years since the honey extract: 
found its way into practical be 
keeping operations, and we cannot 
let this occasion pass without ded 
cating these lines to the honor 
its inventor. 
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Even Johannes Mehrine, 
who invented artificial comb founda- 
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New Annual Report for Utah 


Utah is upholding in fact its sym- 
ical emblem of the beehive by 
yporting large, healthy apiaries. 
is is depicted in the biennial re- 
rt submitted by D. H. Hillman, 
state Inspector of Apiaries, to Com- 
ssioner Harden Bennion, of the 
ate Department of Agriculture. 


Approximately 60,000 colonies of 
bees are maintained in the state, pro- 
ducing an average of about seventy 
pounds of surplus honey per colony, 
or more than 4,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Practically all of these colo- 
nies are inspected annually for foul- 
brood, which if allowed to gain head- 
way would soon wipe out the apiaries, 
Mr. Hillman declared. The costs of 
these inspections aggregate about 
five cents per colony. 

Utah is one of the very few states 
with less than 2 per cent of Ameri- 
can foulbrood infecting its apiaries. 
Nineteen counties provide funds for 
the payment of county inspectors, 
and three of these counties provide 
for more than one, making a total 
of twenty-four in the state. Due to 
their efficient work, the foulbrood is 
kept well under control and there has 
not been an outbreak of much conse- 
quence during the past two years. 
The records will show a decrease 
each year in the number of diseased 
colonies. 

Honey production this year will 
fall short of the normal average and 
it is estimated that only about sixty- 
five pounds per colony will be gath- 
ered. In 1925 there were recorded 
some 57,382 colonies in the state, an 
increase of 52 per cent since 1919. 
In addition, some thirteen carloads 
of bees were shipped into Utah in 
1925, and eight in 1926. 


The Fatal Bee Sting 
By Leslie Burr 


(I believe that the following lines 
are good suggestions.—Editor.) 

I have read with interest the letter 
from F. X. Dube, concerning the 
fatal bee sting, and the _ editorial 
comments following, in September 
American Bee Journal. 

It would be interesting to know 
all the facts in this case. From what 
I have personally seen, I do not 
think that the child need have had 
heart trouble. A high susceptibility 
to bee sting poison, and failure to 
administer proper treatment, is all 
that is necessary in some cases for 

ee sting to result in death. 

\ little over a year ago our little 

rl, at the time 2% years of age, 

1 a close call from a sting on the 


imb, and I believe death would 
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also in this case have resulted in 
twenty minutes had I followed the 
advice of the first doctor, who, over 
the telephone, asked that the child 
be brought to his office, three miles 
away. The child was barely con- 
scious ten minutes after being stung. 

The first-aid treatment was am- 
monia (one-fourth teaspoonful aro- 
matic spirits in water), a hot water 
bag to the feet, which were cold, and 
plenty of air, until a doctor could 
be brought, who administered strych- 
nine. The child had to be kept quiet 
in bed for the following two days. 
To keep the victim calm and quiet 
is of vital importance, and failure to 
do this, in some cases, can of itself 
cause death. There is probably about 
one person in a million to whom a 
bee sting is so dangerous. 


This 


Bear In Utah Apiary 


The craving of a half-starved year- 
ling brown bear for a repast of 
honey from the beehives of Alfred 
Powell, of Naples, four miles south- 
east of Vernal, Utah, led to Bruin’s 
death at dusk recently. 

Mr. Powell heard the _ prowling 
bear make his way through a wire 
fence, investigated with rifle in hand 
and ended the marauder’s life with 
one bullet. Under the game laws of 
the state, bears are protected, but in 
these laws nothing is said about kill- 
ing one of the animals caught in the 
act of causing damage to apiaries. 

Naples is located in the open, fif- 
teen miles from the foothills, and it 
is many years since a bear has been 
seen in that locality. 


Stunt Sold Over 15,000 One-Pound Jars 

















ERE is a little honey selling 
campaign which sold over 15,- 
one-pound j honey last 


000 jars of 
year, and the stunt is being carried 
period of ten 


on right now for a 

days for another 15,000 one-pound 
sale or even better, since five-pound 
pails have been added and are going 
good. 

The demonstration is being staged 
in one of a chain of Cincinnati drug 
with Clifford Muth, of the 
Fred W. Muth Company as the actor 
and demonstrator of the bees. 


stores, 


Thousands gather daily during the 
demonstrations, held three times a 
day, at noon luncheon hour, another 
at 3 P. M., and the last at 5 P. M., 
to catch the attention of those going 
home. 


Handling the bees and explaining 
what is going on by means of attrac- 


window cards holds the 
the outside. How a bee 
stings seems to get the crowd’s un- 
divided attention best of all, and they 
gather up close when that card is up. 

The big sign announcing two 
pounds of honey at the bargain price 
makes lots of sales. People are al- 
ways willing to try anything once 
when they think they are getting 
something for nothing. A free sam- 
ple on the inside of the store pleases 
the taste, and the stomach is the 
silent salesman. 

As a result of the ten-day bee 
show, honey sales repeat all winter 
and regular buyers are added after 
the first sale is made, some buying 
two dozen jars or more over a period 
of time. They like it in glass and 
would rather buy often that way 
than load up all at once with pails. 
J. R. Schmidt. 


tive show 
crowd on 
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Staining to Distinguish European Foulbrood 


ULY 1, 1919, the writer com- 

menced a laboratory study of 
the bacteriology of foulbrood, under 
the direction of Prof. F. W. Fabian, 
Department of Bacteriology, M. S. 
C., East Lansing. As a result of that 
work, in May of 1920 a method of 
staining smears of foulbrood was de- 
vised which permitted ready and 
positive differentiation of American 
from European foulbrood. 

This method of staining has been 
used by the writer continuously ever 
since, and has been used by others 
with equal success. It is not claimed 
that the method is original, yet we 
are not aware of anyone else who 
used the same methods previously. 

Repeated inquiry regarding the 
technic of making the stain has led 
the writer to prepare this brief out- 
line of the procedure followed. 

The writer has drawn some criti- 
cism by stating that in some cases 
it is impossible to correctly diagnose 
the gross characters of a sample of 
foulbrood without the aid of a micro- 
scope. This statement is repeated at 
this time. It has happened on dif- 
ferent occasions that if gross charac- 
ters alone were considered, the diag- 
nosis would have been pronounced 
American when the microscopic di- 
agnosis proved that the sample was 
European foulbrood, and vice-versa. 
Confusing samples have been received 
from many states and Canada—sam- 
ples that defied correct diagnosis 
with the naked eye. In fact, the 
writer well remembers a pile of 7,000 
frames in one Michigan beekeeper’s 
apiary from which the combs had 
been cut and melted on the assump- 
tion that they were affected with 
American foulbrood, only to find 
later that the microscopic diagnosis 
proved that European  foulbrood, 
only, was present. 

Inasmuch as a sample of comb 
mailed separately with a letter of 
explanation often arrives two to five 
days after the letter, and since an 
immediate reply is always desirable, 
the writer has recommended that 
the beekeepers send in samples by 
making smears of the diseased ma- 
terial on clean paper with clean 
toothpicks or clean matches, using a 
fresh toothpick or match for each 
sample, of course. The smear is 
numbered for identification, allowed 
to dry, and is mailed in folded paper 
right with the letter of explanation. 
By this method a number of samples 
can be mailed in one letter. If the 
cause of death were starvation, chill- 
ing or sacbrood, the microscope may 
not find the trouble, whereas the 
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By R. H. Kelty 


gross characters of a sample of comb 
would be desirable, and, in fact, is 
called for under such conditions. But 
if either European or American foul- 
brood is present it can be detected 
from an examination of the smear. 

The writer is indebted to Prof. 
Dan H. Jones, bacteriologist of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
for the formula for making carbol- 
fuchsin solution that gives better re- 
sults and keeps.better in both stock 
and dilution than Ehrlich’s. It is 
prepared as follows: 

Verhoeff’s Improved Carbol- 
fuchsin Solution 

Reported in Journal of American 
Medical Association, Vol. LVIII, No. 
18, May 4, 1912, page 1355. The 
stock solution is prepared as follows: 
melted 25 ec. c. 

50 c. c. 


2 grams 


Phenol crystals, 

Absolute alcohol 

Fuchsin (basic) 

Allow to remain over night in an 
incubator or on a steam radiator to 
insure complete solution, cool and 
filter. 

For use, add 1 ec. c. of stock to 
4 c. ce. of distilled water. 

(We find that 1 c. c. of stock to 
6 ce. c. of distilled water gives possi- 
bly better results than 1 to 4.) 

To successfully diagnose foulbrood 
with the microscope, one should have 
had some bacteriological training, 
and, also, be perfectly familiar with 
the appearance of Bacillus larve, 
Bacillus pluton and Bacillus alvei. 
In fact, a thorough study of U. S. 
D. A. Bulletins 809, American Foul- 
brood, and 810, European Foulbrood, 
professional papers by Dr. G. F. 
White, is recommended before one 
tries to diagnose with a microscope. 
A study of these bulletins, together 
with others which have been issued 
by the U. S. D. A., by Dr. G. F. 
White, Dr. A. P. Sturtevant and Dr. 
A. H. McCray, should enable a close 
student to recognize the causal and 
putrefactive bacteria of European 
foulbrood and the causal organism 
of American foulbrood, in the micro- 
scopic field. 

For equipment, a microscope with 
an 8x or 10x eyepiece and an oil 
immersion objective is desirable. For 
clear definition the field should be 
magnified at least 1,000 diameters. 

The procedure is as follows: 

Having received the dry smear, 
moisten with a few drops of 1 per 
cent hydrochloric acid and allow to 
soak for about half a minute. Then 
smear some of the moistened sample 
on a clean glass slide, making the 


film of smear as thin and even 
possible, and warm over a gent! 
flame sufficiently to dry thorough'y 
Stain with fresh carbolfuchsin 
flooding the dried smear with t! 
stain and warming gently over 
flame until bubbles appear on t 
slide. After allowing the stain 
stand for ten seconds or more 
obtain the desired reddish tint f 
the smear, wash off in running water 
and leave enough moisture on th 
smear to make a thin film of water 
between a cover slip and the slide 
when the cover slip has been pressed 
down firmly on the smear. 

Examine under a high-power oil- 
immersion lens. If the sample is 
American foulbrood, several, and 
maybe hundreds, of the character- 
istic spores of Bacillus larve will 
usually be seen to dance around in 
the field, when properly focused. If 
the smear was taken from a larva 
searcely dead of American foulbrood, 
the diagnosis is more difficult, since 
the rod form, only, of Bacillus 
larve may be present. It is rarely, 
if ever, that no spores of Bacillus 
larve are found in samples that bee- 
keepers send in from American foul- 
brood. 

If the sample is European foul- 
brood, either the spores of Bacillus 
alvei will be readily discernible, pro- 
vided the smear was taken from de- 
cayed material, or, if the smear was 
taken from a recently attacked larva, 
groups of Bacillus pluton will prob- 
ably be found somewhere in the field. 
Maybe both B. alvei and B. pluton 
will be plentiful, but if neither are 
readily apparent, one or more of the 
accompanying putrefactive organ- 
isms, such as Bacillus orpheus or 
Streptococcus apis, may be recog- 
nized. It is very seldom that plenty 
of either Bacillus pluton or Bacillus 
alvei are not readily discernible in 
European foulbrood smears. 

As mentioned previously, one must 
study the appearance of the various 
organisms sufficiently to become fa- 
miliar with them, to be able to readily 
recognize them in the field. One who 
has had no bacteriological training 
cannot hope to become readily pro- 
ficient in the differentiation, espe- 
cially in those cases where the nor- 
mal invaders of European foulbrood 
are absent. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish between the vegetative or 
rod forms of Bacillus larve and Ba- 
cillus alvei. But the spore forms are 
readily distinguished by their size, 
shape and behavior. If the smear 
is overheated in fixing, the spores of 
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Bacillus larve may not “dance” in 
the water mount, but even then their 
size and shape permit ready identifi- 
cation by an experienced observer. 
The spores of Bacillus alvei, being 
larger, longer and more _ nearly 
square-ended than spores of Bacillus 
larve, are further distinguishable by 
the fact that they do not “dance”’ in 
a water mount, although they may 


float along in the water currents of 
the mount. 

It is not anticipated that bee- 
keepers will wish to make their own 
microscopic diagnosis. The cost of 
the microscopic equipment would be 
prohibitive in most cases. But those 
who already have laboratory facili- 
ties should have no difficulty in using 
the suggested method of diagnosis. 


Hyssop a Little Known Honey Plant 


~HERE are many fine honey 
plants in the mint family. The 
bees seek most of the mints eagerly, 
but few of them are grown in suffi- 
cient quantity to be important as 
sources of surplus honey. The hys- 
sops (Agastache), of which there are 
three species, are widely distributed 
east of the Rocky Mountains. They 
are found sparingly from New Eng- 
land to Colorado and south to Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina. 

This wide range, however, does 
not indicate that they are every- 
where of value to the beekeeper, for 
over much of that region only here 
and there a plant is to be found on 
the margins of woodlands or along 
the highways. 

The Giant Hyssop (Agastache 
nepetoides), which is common over 
the northeastern states, has been long 
included in lists of plants visited by 
the bees, but few references are 
found to it in our beekeeping litera- 
ture. It is like the catnip and 
motherwort in that, while very at- 
tractive to the bees, it is rarely of 
any importance. 

The Fragrant Giant Hyssop, or 
Anise-Hyssop (A. anethiodora), is a 
plant of great abundance in the un- 
settled areas, and is a very impor- 
tant source of surplus honey to the 
beekeepers of western Canada, being 
common in the bush regions and on 
the margins of prairies all the way 
from Winnipeg to Edmonton. Ap- 
parently it was important to pioneer 
bee men in our own Middle West a 
generation ago, since H. A. Terry 
wrote in glowing terms of its im- 
portance and the quality of its honey 
in the Beekeepers’ Journal, March, 
1872. (See American Honey Plants, 
second edition, page 131.) Terry 
was an early settler in western Iowa. 
The fact that the plant has so nearly 
disappeared from Iowa with the cul- 
tivation of the land leads one to won- 
der whether it will likewise disappear 
from western Canada when all land 
not in cultivation is closely grazed by 
livestock. 

G. M. Newton, of Selkirk, Mani- 
toba, has apiaries near the Red River, 
where he gets large quantities of this 
hyssop honey, as do others in that 
region. Duncan Chalmers, of Strath- 
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cona, Alberta, just outside of Edmon- 
ton, stated to the writer that 40 per 
cent of the surplus in the vicinity of 
that city was gathered from hyssop. 
A sample of honey received from him 
was of especially fine quality, with a 














Hyssop 


peculiar minty flavor. The honey 
was thick, with heavy body and light 
color, a product that would command 
attention in any market. 

It was my privilege to drive over 
hundreds of miles of country where 
this hyssop was very abundant and 
where there were immense areas of 
unoccupied bee range. I did not get 
the impression, however, that the 
yields from this source would be 
equal to those secured from sweet 
clover where it is well established in 
the farming districts. If hyssop is 
destined to disappear along with the 
prairie chicken, the wild ducks and 
other denizens of the wild prairies, 
it promises to be replaced by sweet 
clover, which will give equal returns 
to the beekeeper. P. && fe 


Just Our Experience and 
Entirely Correct 


The following, from A. D. Boal, 
Downers Grove, Ill., is so true that 
we commend it to every beekeeper 
who has honey to sell: 

“As an advertising man with bee- 
keeping as a hobby, I have given 
considerable thought to the question 
of the sale of honey through adver- 
tising in home papers. 

“TI believe, as beekeepers, we are 
overlooking the solution to our prob- 
lem right at home. While there are 
several beekeepers selling honey in 
Downers Grove, I know that our 
market could be ten times as large 
as it is if we applied the right mer- 
chandising principles. 

“IT know that some beekeepers ad- 
vertise at home, but I believe very 
few apply the right principles, which 
are: First, well designed ads with 
good copy; second, consistent appear- 
ance; and, third, merchandising the 
advertising to the dealers in order to 
secure their cooperation in stocking, 
displaying and pushing the honey. 

“There need be no guesswork 
about such a campaign, as it can be 
planned as a definite percentage of 
the value of the crop, and the in- 
creased price obtained will more 
than pay the cost. Illinois. 

There is no doubt that he is right 
in this. But the great trouble with 
our beekeepers is that they are not 
good at advertising. They do not 
see how much they can do, and, in 
fact, if they saw the possibility of 
securing sales through advertising, 
they would probably hesitate to go 
ahead with it. 


Transferring From Box Hives 


Our head apiarist, Mr. Watt, re- 
ports that Mr. Easterday, of Niota, 
Illinois, owning 150 colonies’ in 
Dadant hives, uses the following 
method to transfer bees from box 
hives: 

He removes the top of the box 
hive and cuts away a little of the 
heavy combs near the top; then he 
places the new hive on top of the 
old box with a queen excluder be- 
tween, after having drummed the 
bees out of the box into the new 
hive. The bees continue using the 
old entrance, but carry all the honey 
up into the upper hive after the 
brood has all hatched out of the base 
hive, so that he has nothing but a 
boxful of comb to remove. It is 
necessary, however, to watch closely 
for any signs of robbing, until every- 
thing is safely housed in the movable- 
frame hive. This is a good method 
for transferring without using any 
of the old combs. Of course, the 
new hive has been provided with 
foundation.—(Editor.) 
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Beekeeping for the Professional Man 


OST professional men have 

some line of activity which 
they may call their hobby or their 
avocation. Hobby is generally con- 
sidered a line of activity which is 
more or less of a plaything, and for 
that reason it is hardly proper to 
speak of beekeeping as a hobby for 
the professional man. This recrea- 
tion seems to be necessary for the 
busy professional man. 

Wherever bees are kept that take 
the form of an avocation for the 
professional man today, there is now 
a keener interest to make their avo- 
cation a matter of profit as well as 
pleasure. W. S. Walker, of lowa 
Falls, Iowa, is a banker, being presi- 
dent of the Peoples State and Trust 
Bank. He has been in Iowa Falls 
for eighteen years, coming there 
from Boston, where he worked up 
in the banking business. In his 
eighteen years’ residence in Iowa 
Falls, Mr. Walker has come to be 
looked upon as one of the most sub- 
stantial citizens of that progressive 
town. In 1913 Mr. Walker caught 
a swarm of bees one Sunday morn- 
ing. From this start he has de- 
veloped his avocation. He began at 
once to read books and magazine: 
and soon became very well informed 
on the habits of the honeybee. His 
interest has immediately put him in 
touch with the leaders. of beekeeping 
throughout the state. He has been 
closely associated with the develop- 
ments of the Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, having been a director, vice- 
president, and president for two 
terms. As president of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Walker has been able to 
render extremely valuable service to 
the industry. Wherever Mr. Walk- 
er’s business takes him on financial 
affairs, he will be found, after hours, 
conversing with some _ interested 
group on bees. His associates have 
come to look upon him as a source 
of information for their beekeeping 
problems. He is well known in the 
Iowa State Bankers’ Association, 
having held several offices in that 
organization. 

Mr. Walker obtained considerable 
notice at the annual meeting of the 
Knights Templar at Spirit Lake. 
Near the close of one of the sessions 
a swarm of bees strayed into the 
assembly hall, looking for a place 
to light. Mr. Walker was on his feet 
immediately and gathered the bees 
up in his hands, while the interested 
spectators stood around in awe. Mr. 
Walker displayed his generosity by 
offering to pass several handfuls of 
these bees among the audience. The 
meeting was at once changed into a 
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live bee demonstration. Many of 
the Knights accused Mr. Walker of 
having some means of communi- 
cating to the bees. As a climax to 
his exhibition, he placed a hatful of 
these bees on his head. To the won- 
der of the crowd, Mr. Walker did 
not receive a single sting, and a good 
many people now are convinced that 
at all times bees do not have as their 
foremost thought the desire to sting. 
At this meeting Mr. Walker was 
elected state grand treasurer. 


In the last few years Mr. Walker’s 
enthusiasm over bees has attracted 
much attention and he is now receiv- 
ing invitations to address women’s 
clubs, Rotarians, Kiwanis, and such 
organizations. He gives freely of 
his: time to present to these clubs the 
exhibits of the honeybee and the 
value of honey as a food. 

Being a banker, Mr. Walker is 
thrown in immediate contact with 
the agriculture problems, and he has 
come to appreciate the need of 
diversified farming. According to 
him, there are not enough bees in 
any section of the state of Iowa. His 
contention is that honey means a 
cash crop, and the bees are the only 
agency which can transform the 
natural resource nectar into the fin- 
ished product of honey. He is a 
strong advocate of the best possible 
methods of management, and his con- 
tention is that people should not be 
encouraged to go into beekeeping 
extensively as a phase of the diversi- 
fied farming, but that a few bees, 
well handled, would mean good re- 
turns, which are so much needed 
today on all farms. 

Mr. Walker is a great advocate of 
pure-bred stock. In his own yard he 
has the best three-banded Italian 
stock that it is possible to obtain. He 
produces both comb and extracted 
honey, using the stronger colonies 
for section production. Mr. Walker’s 
bees are located just at the edge of 
the white clover belt, and in his 
opinion white clover is decreasing in 
importance, but sweet clover is com- 
ing in slowly and will save the day 
for beekeepers. He is a great advo- 
cate of the value of sweet clover on 
the farm, and he notes with much 
pleasure that a few farmers are com- 
ing to realize what sweet clover can 
do as a soil builder. 

Mr. Walker says that his bees have 
been a great satisfaction in the last 
three years, for after getting stung 
in financial circles it is a great relief 
to go to the bee yard to get stung; 
the business worries are easier 
carried. 

In the vicinity of Estherville most 


anyone can direct you to Dr. W. 
Bradley, for he has been practici 
medicine in and around there f. 
thirty years. Asa means of relaxi 
and strictly as an avocation, | 
Bradley has a small apiary which 
the last word in management and 
manipulation. When ten years oli, 
Bradley became interested in be 
at his home in Wisconsin. It was not 
possible for him to keep bees in 
those days, and as soon as he became 
located, after completing training 
the University of Wisconsin and th 
Rush Medical College, he became in- 
terested again in bees. 

The present start was made 
1910 by hiving a swarm of bees that 
had come into a bird-house in his 
back yard. Dr. Bradley does not 
care to keep many bees, but what 
colonies he has are of the best stock 
and in the very best equipment that 
it is possible to procure. His apiar) 
is arranged and maintained in a man- 
ner which is wonderful. At the pres- 
ent time he is interesting himself in 
getting a higher producing type of 
bees and is making a study of the 
strains which are produced by vari 
ous queen breeders over the country. 

Most of the honey which Dr. Brad- 
ley produces is extracted, as he does 
not care for the manipulations neces- 
sary for the successful comb honey 
production. The surplus honey is 
readily sold and at a good price, al- 
though he is not interested primarily 
in selling his honey. The pleasure 
of working with the bees and fur- 
nishing honey for his friends is suffi- 
cient compensation for his invest- 
ment. 

His bees are located in an orchard 
on his farm, which is close to town. 
It is possible for him to visit his bees 
freely, but since he is always subject 
to emergency calls it is necessary 
for him to take more _ precaution 
against stinging than the average 
beekeeper does. In this his attitude 
is certainly commendable, for it is 
impossible to perform the usual 
medical routine if one has just bee 
stung with bees. Dr. Bradley is ver) 
active in association matters and is 
a great student of beekeeping and 
bee-havior. 





Heinz Boosting Honey 


Honey is now being tied up wit! 
the famous “fifty-seven varieties” of 
Heinz in that firm’s advertising. It 
has placed on the market a new prod 
uct, Heinz Rice Flakes, and is using 
in its advertising the phrase, “Goo: 
with honey, good with syrup.” 


American Bee Journal! 





Washboarding 


By Charles Hofmaster 


During the summer we often see, 
the front of beehives, from the 
trance up, numbers of bees, head 
wnward, busily and incessantly en- 
ged in a rhythmic fore-and-back- 
ird motion. This odd activity is 
commonly called ‘“washboarding,”’ 
cause those motions are strikingly 
similar to the movements of an old- 
time washerwoman at work at her 
washboard. Any number of bees may 
be engaged at it, from a few to as 
many as the whole front of the hive 
will accommodate. 


Many a time have I watched the 
bees thus occupied, looking for an 
explanation, and, shaking my head, 
have given it up. It looked like a 
scrubbing or cleaning process, but 
circumstances did not substantiate 
this assumption. But bees would not 
have such a habit without some 
reason for it. Therefore I checked 
up on several theories and came at 
last to the conclusion which I here- 
with submit with some introductory 
remarks. 


Bees have the habit of “laying 
out”—that is, accumulating on the 
outside of the hive, ordinarily in a 
quiet and compact mass. There are 
several well-known causes which in- 
duce bees to “lay out,’ but some- 
times with apparently no cause at 
all, and probably there isn’t any— 
just a notion, as it were. Perhaps if 
the bees understood our language 
and we could ask them, we would 
receive the typically feminine an- 
swer, ‘“‘Because,’’ which at once ex- 
plains everything. 

In such a case the bees do not 
always want to pile up in a closely 
packed mass, as would inevitably 
happen if the beginners would settle 
themselves on the outside in the ordi- 
nary way, motionless, with their 
heads upward. To prevent this, the 
first comers start that peculiar move- 
ment which we call “washboarding.” 
As every bee always acts sympa- 
thetic with the other bees, so every 
new joiner, as soon as she takes her 
position, follows suit. To put it in 
a nutshell, the bees want to lay out 
but do not desire to crowd up; hence 
that washboard movement, so admir- 
ably adapted to create and keep the 
desired elbow room. 

As for any practical purpose to 
the beekeeper, I consider it an un- 
failing sign of all being perfectly 
well in the hive, and therefore like 
to see it, while a closely packed lay- 

g out may be indicative of some 
trouble, perhaps not enough room, or 
not enough ventilation, or something 
else. Oklahoma. 
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Beekeepers’ Insurance 


The “Bulfetin of the Romande 
Society” of Switzerland, in its June 
number, publishes a list of insurances 
paid by and to the beekeepers of the 
Canton of Vaud, in 1925, amounting 
to fifteen items. Seven of these are 
payments made to individuals due to 
bees stinging people or animals; $12 
for the killing of ten chickens by 
bees; $40 for a dog similarly killed, 
and five different damages for indi- 


viduals stung and temporarily inca- 
pacitated, amounting in all to $48. 


On the other hand, damages to 
beekeepers for bees or honey stolen 
include eight cases, amounting to 
$107. 


The reporter of these cases, L. 
Forestier, complains that the fact 
that losses are covered by insurance 
renders the beekeepers more care- 
less, since they know that they will 
not be held responsible for accidents. 


The Lee Horning Apiary 


























The above apiary was spoken of in 
the account of the Illinois tour in 
the last number of the Journal as 
one of the most beautiful in Illinois. 
Probably there are few to surpass it 


anywhere. Its symmetry is especially 
noteworthy and its setting of color 
cannot be seen in a picture. The 
owner, Lee Horning, of Malvern, 
Illinois, is one of the most successful 
beekeepers in the state. 
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YD pgeenicrs the year 1917, the “‘Do- 
mestic Beekeeper” ceased as- 
suming the name of “Official Organ 
of the National Association.” It was 
a very fine magazine, still published 
by E. D. Townsend. 

The 1917 meeting was at Madison, 
Wisconsin, February 6-8. The offi- 
cers elected were: President, Prof. 
Jager, reelected; H. Polhemus, Vice- 
President; J. Bull, Secretary. 


A “United Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation” was organized there as a co- 
worker with the National. Its offi- 
cers were: President, George J. 
Brown; Vice-President,W. D. Wright; 
Secretary, George W. Williams. 


A National Conference on Honey 
Production was also called at Wash- 
ington, April 28. It appointed com- 
mittees: (1) to obtain increased al- 
lotment of funds for the office of 
bee culture; (2) to ascertain the 
available supply of honey containers; 
(3) to learn what markets are avail- 
able for the export of honey; (4) to 
ascertain the supply of paper con- 
tainers in case tin or glass cannot 
be had; (5) to request the postal 
authorities to permit the mailing of 
combless packages of bees. It must 
be remembered that the World War 
was then on; that is the explanation 
of the measures taken. Honey was 
then much more than a luxury— it 
was a necessity. 

The National meeting for 1918 
was held at Burlington, Iowa, Feb- 


ruary 19-21. The officers elected 
were: President, David Running; 
Vice-President, Hamlin B. Miller; 


Secretary, Floyd Markham. 

The 1919 meeting was held at 
Chicago, Febraury 18-20. Officers: 
B. F. Kindig, President; Miss Ada 
Sly, Vice-President; Charles B. Jus- 
tice, Secretary. By this time the 
Executive Committee, or Board of 
Directors, was: E. S. Miller, Floyd 
Markham, Mrs. Cora Polhemus and 
Dr. A. C. Baxter. A call was made 
for a revision of the constitution at 
a meeting to be held in Kansas City, 
January, 1920. 

On page 272 of the American Bee 
Journal for 1919 an article will be 
found urging the beekeepers to join 
the efforts made to cooperate more 
fully. This was by Charles B. Justice; 
another, by B. F. Kindig, page 340, 
of the same year, was in the same 
tone. 

The meeting of Kansas City was 
held January 6-9, 1920, and was only 
a meeting of delegates from the dif- 
ferent state and local associations. 
The meeting of the National was held 
at Buffalo, March 9-11, 1920. 
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Personal Recollections of the Editor 


No. 5 


National Beekeepers’ Association 


At the Kansas City meeting the 
following were represented: New 
York, Rhode Island, Michigan, Chi- 
cago Northwestern, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, the Washington Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Iowa, Missouri, 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, Mon- 
tana, California, Washington, Texas 
Honey Producers, Nebraska Honey 
Producers, Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers, California Honey Producers, 
and the following firms: Fred W. 
Muth Company, A. I. Root Company, 
and Dadant & Sons. This meeting 
adopted a new constitution and as- 
sumed the name “American Honey 
Producers’ League.” At the Buffalo 
meeting of the National, March 9-11, 
the action of the Kansas City meet- 
ing was approved and the Association 
dissolved itself after merging into 
the “League.” The officers’ then 
were: E. G. LeStourgeon, President; 
George H. Rea, Vice-President; 
Charles B. Justice, Secretary; Frank 
Rauchfuss, F. B. Paddock, E. S. 
Miller, executive committee. 


An emblem was adopted, in the 
shape of a button, bearing a worker 
bee, with the initials A. H. P. L. In 
the American Bee Journal for Octo- 
ber, 1920, Mr. E. S. Miller wrote: 
“This is the most important move- 
ment in the way of organization ever 
yet instituted. It is the product of 
the best brains of our American 
honey producers.” It was indeed. 

The first regular meeting of the 
A. H. P. L. was held at Chicago, De- 
cember 6 and 7, 1920. It will be 
noticed that, while one year’s meet- 
ing was missed, in 1912, there were 
two meetings in 1920. A League 
Bulletin had been published at Los 
Angeles in January, 1920, shortly 
after the organization of the League. 
It gives the constitution adopted and 
makes interesting reading. It con- 
tains twelve pages. 

The second number, Volume 2, 
No. 1, was printed at San Antonio, 
Texas, by the secretary elected at 
the February 15, 1921, meeting, Mr. 
H. B. Parks, as Mr. Justice had re- 
signed in March, 1920. A short his- 
tory was published, also the consti- 
tution, a list of officers and commit- 
teemen, a list of affiliated associa- 
tions, etc. It was at this time that 
I was elected or appointed as chair- 
man of a “Historical Committee.” It 
cannot be said that I hastened to fill 
the position thus awarded to me. But 
it takes time to look up the history 
of an organization dating back over 
fifty years. 

It may be interesting to note, in 
passing, that the Domestic Beekeeper, 





after changing hands several times, 


again assumed the name of “Bee- 
keepers’ Review,” in September, 
1921. It was then, of course, « 


tirely disconnected from the National 
association. The first two volumes 
of the “League Bulletin,” as far as 
I know, are composed of only one 
number each; at least I have not seen 
any others. But they are replete 
with information. 


An advertising committee gathered 
together $5,150, subscribed by the 
large dealers and some state asso- 


ciations. This was spent for adver- 
tising. 
The 1922 meeeting was held in 


Salt Lake City, January 30-31. Small 
attendance, owing to severe weather. 
Important questions were discussed 
and acted upon. See American Bee 
Journal, April, 1922, pages 166-9. 
Owing to the small number present 
(56), it was decided to have the elec- 
tion by correspondence. The officers 
elected were: President, H. F. Wil- 
son; Vice-President, Colin P. Camp- 
bell; Secretary, S. B. Fracker; mem- 
ber of executive committee, F. B. 


Paddock. 
In 1923 a meeting of the old style, 
where beekeepers could discuss 


apiary questions, was called at St. 
Louis, February 6-8. At that meet- 
ing, under the direction of Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, a tentative arrangement was 
made to establish grades, in color, of 
extracted honey. The discussion was 
interesting, but it would require a 
full column to recite it. See page 
118, American Bee Journal, March, 
1923. 


Fifteen affiliated associations were 
in good standing; ten had not yet 
paid their membership fee. League 
booklets were published and_ dis- 
tributed during the summer. Ten 
League Bulletins were issued in 
1923. 


The 1924 meeting was held at Chi- 
cago, January 24-5. I was given the 
honor of delegate to the Quebec In- 
ternational meeting, for the follow- 
ing August. New problems were dis- 
cussed, on honey standardization, 
foulbrood campaign, etc. See the 
January-February League Bulletin. 
The financial statement published in 
April showed $1,331.86 in the treas- 
ury. In the July, 1924, American 
Bee Journal, a Traffic Bureau report 
shows action of the League in the 
transportation line. 

The officers elected that year were: 
President, B. F. Kindig; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. P. Campbell; Secretary, 
S. B. Fracker. 


American Bee Journal 









In January, 1925, American Bee 
Journal, page 20, Dr. S. B. Fracker 
gave a synopsis of the organization, 
work and purposes of the League. 
The annual meeting took place dur- 
ing that month, at Chicago, the 22d 
and 238d. The officers elected were: 
President, Kindig, re-elected; ditto 
C. P. Campbell, Vice-President; R. G. 
Richmond, Secretary. Dr. E. Kohn 
was elected on the executive com- 
mittee, the hold-over members being 
Frank Rauchfuss and E. S. Miller. 
It was announced that the League 
had now 1,650 members. 


Every member ought to send for 
the League Bulletins for 1925 and 
preserve them. It is out of the ques- 
tion, in a short history like this, to 
give all the things that the members 
ought to know. 


The last meeting of the League 
was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 2-3, 1926. It belongs to pres- 
ent day activities, so I do not think 
it necessary to mention it otherwise. 


This ends my account of fifty- 
seven years of American, or Na- 
tional, meetings. Reader, I have 
probably made some mistakes, prob- 
ably omitted some important things 
that ought to have been mentioned. 
There is a Latin proverb, “Errare 
humanum est” (To err is human), 
which is often quoted, and I do not 
think I am above errors. But I took 
great pains with this. The five ar- 
ticles which I have written have com- 
pelled me to look up several hundred 
references. I could give a number of 
anecdotes concerning divers events, 
but they would all be from memory, 
and memory is sometimes at fault. 
Since I have just quoted a Latin 
proverb, I might quote another: 
“Verba volant, scripta manent’ 
(spoken words fly away, writings re- 
main). 

Shall I give an appraisement of 
the value of the work done and of 
the reasons for a result compara- 
tively so small? Here it is: 


Our great fault, as American bee- 
keepers, myself included, is that we 
do not persevere long enough in our 
efforts. We join, become enthusias- 
tic, then cool off and drop out. Read 
the editorial in the March number of 
the American Bee Journal, on this 
question. The president of the Wis- 
consin Association wrote: “The ques- 
tion of our membership is somewhat 
perplexing. Every year there is a 
turnover that should not exist. We 
average from two to three hundred 
new members each year, but I am 
sorry to say we lose about as many.” 
This was not the only expression of 
disappointment at such a fact for at 
the Green Bay meeting of beekeepers 
in August, 1922, Prof. H. F. Wilson, 
who was then. secretary of the 
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League, ‘‘deplored the apathy of bee- 
keepers in regard to cooperation.” 

What remedy can we offer? If we 
look among the various associations 
which have come and gone among 
beekeepers in the past fifty years, we 
find one that looms above the rest: 
The Colorado Honey Producers. Why 
has it succeeded? There are two 
reasons: The first is that it has a very 
devoted secretary; but other associa- 
tions also have devoted men. The 
second reason is that it has a capital 
stock. A beekeeper may not remain 
for ‘years in an association with 
which his connection depends upon 
an annual payment of a dollar or 
two, but he will stay in one in which 
he is interested to the amount of $50 
or more. Perhaps that is the secret 
of success. We should have a Honey 
Producers’ Association composed of 
10,000 or more members, with good, 
reliable, devoted officers. We have 
had devoted officers, we can have 
such officers still. That this would 
bring success is not to be doubted. 
But we should be interested pecuni- 
arily in the association. 

Corrections of any errors in the 
history just given will be welcome, 
if of any importance to facts. 














J. C. CUNNINGHAM 


A well-known colored beekeeper of 
Streator, Illinois. His bees, cared for 
in spare time after his regular day’s 
work is done, have provided a home 
for his family and sent his children 
to school. The daughter who died 
was within a few weeks of gradua- 
tion at the State University. 


Queen Stinging 


On page 291, June issue, under 
the question “A Number of Things,” 
the statement is made of a queen 
trying to sting the owner. Your an- 
swer is you have never seen a queen 
try to sting except a rival queen. 

I never heard of a queen stinging 
a person, but wish to refer you to 
page 708, second column, of “A, B, 
C and X, Y, Z of Bee Culture.” 

W. A. H. Gilstrap, of Ceres, Cali- 
fornia, makes the statement: “One 
very young virgin queen that stung 
me was well developed and later 
proved to be a good queen for busi- 
ness. The other virgin, also very 
young, that stung me was from a 
good-looking cell, and I suppose was 
all right. As it was so much easier 
to crush her than to endure her 
continued stinging till I could get 
her out of my clothing, she was killed 
without knowing positively what kind 
of a queen she would have proven 
herself to be.” 

As for myself, I confess I know 
nothing of a queen stinging a person. 

Ohio. 


(It is the exception that proves 
the rule. We might read for years 
about queens and never see another 
such statement.—Editor. ) 





Defamers of Honey 


There are two articles of food, 
meat and milk, that are quite gen- 
erally certified by government or 
other inspectors as being proper for 
human consumption. The principal 
reason for this is that there are cer- 
tain diseases that attack meat and 
milk, such as tuberculosis, trichina, 
etc., that are dangerous to man. 

The diseases, however, that attack 
bees are like the diseases that attack 
fruit trees, vegetable plants, berry 
bushes, etc., in that they are not 
carriers of any disease that attacks 
human beings. And, so far as the 
consumer is concerned, there is no 
more need of honey being certified 
than there is of oranges being certi- 
fied as coming from trees that are 
free from San Jose scale, or eggs 
being certified as having been laid 
by hens that were free from lice. 

And here it may be added that, so 
far as I know, scale and other tree 
pests are to be found in all our 
orange groves, and all extensive egg 
producers are continually fighting 
chicken lice and many other pests 
and diseases that attack chickens, 
while with bees disease is the excep- 
tion, and honey is one of the very 
few articles of food that, under ordi- 
nary conditions, never spoils or de- 
teriorates. 

Leslie Burr, California. 
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Formaldehyde and Glycerine Water Solution 


URING the winter of 1924-1925, 

I disinfected about five hundred 
extracting combs that were badly in- 
fected with A. F. B. Because I let 
the queens ramble during the honey- 
flow, there is usually some brood in 
every deck, and as a result of this 
practice the infection becomes quite 
general, so that even extracting 
combs have some scales in them 
where the patches of brood were. 

Because I felt that buying ready- 
made formalin-alcohol solution would 
prove costly, and knowing the great 
permeability of glycerine, I decided 
to make my own solution of formalin 
and glycerine. Glycerine is in itself 
an antiseptic that has the added 
property of retarding the evapora- 
tion of gases in solution with it. It 
is this property that we take advan- 
tage of when we add glycerine to the 
anti-freeze alcohol solution in our 
radiators. 

Formalin is a trade name, and it 
is nothing more than a 40 per cent 
solution of formaldehyde gas in wa- 
ter. I made my solution as follows: 

Glycerine, 1 per cent. 

Formalin, 5 per cent. 

Water, 94 per cent. 

You who are familiar with the 
strength of ready-made solutions on 
the market will note that this is a 
comparatively weak solution of for- 
malin. It is, however, ample in dis- 
infecting power, because the glycer- 
ine prepares the way for the action 
of the gas and carries it into more 
intimate contact with the matter to 
be disinfected. Part of this is due 
to the fact that glycerine acts as a 
solvent upon the scales in which the 
spores are entrenched. As much is 
probably due to the fact that the 
glycerine holds the gas longer, thus 
prolonging the antiseptic action of 
the formalin. This latter advantage 
is a slight disadvantage if it is de- 
sired to use the combs at once after 
treating; it takes a little longer be- 
fore they dry out so that the bees 
find them acceptable, the formalin 
odor being quite evident to the sense 
of smell for some time. 

The combs were left in the solu- 
tion for varying periods of time, but 
none of them were left over twenty- 
four hours; most of them, more than 
half at least, were not in the solu- 
tion more than twelve hours. Two 
wash-tubs were filled with the solu- 
tion, twenty combs put in each, 
weighted down with stones, and, un- 
less other business prevented, changes 
were made morning and evening, 
making about twelve hours of soak- 
ing for each set of forty. The solu- 
tion was thrown out of the combs 
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with the extractor and used over 
again, except that near the end of 
the lot several gallons of solution 
had to be added to make it come 
over the tops of the combs in the 
tubs. While there is probably a very 
little evaporation, quite a bit of the 
solution stays with the combs when 
they are done in the extractor, which, 
together with some waste that occurs 
by dripping, makes it necessary to 
add fresh solution at the end. Now 
for the results. These combs were 
from eighteen colonies that had had 
A. F. B. in them for three years, in 
1924 being more than _ one-third 
diseased. The infection was_ so 
general that the colonies were left 
outside to die, the winter of 24-25. 
When they were all dead, which was 
in the early part of February, the 
combs were disinfected as above out- 
lined. 

In the spring of 1925, eleven 
three-frame nuclei were procured 
from the South and put on _ these 
combs. They were booming colo- 
nies, ready for the clover flow, and 
one of them made better than 290 
pounds surplus, the rest averaging 
around 125 pounds. When inspected 
by the county inspector, one colony 
had a few cells diseased, and it is a 
question whether this came from the 
old combs or was brought up from 
Dixie with the nuclei. When in- 
spected again in the spring of 1926, 
by Mr. Adams, of the State Inspec- 
tion division, the entire lot was clean 
as a whistle. 

I think that it would prove very 
profitable to have some of our ‘state 
research men in apiculture make ex- 
tensive tests with various strengths 
of glycerine solutions;. glycerine has 
many therapeutic properties that are 
not generally recognized. For my 
part, if I had to use this same solu- 
tion again and found myself con- 
fronted with the alternative of leav- 
ing out either one or the other of 
the two active ingredients, I am not 
so sure which one I would leave out, 
so highly do I rate the glycerine. 

The reader will note that, so far, 
I have not used the term foulbrood 
in this article. I wish we could get 
away from that name. I remember 
very distinctly the repugnant impres- 
sion that term made upon me the 
first time I heard it spoken by a bee- 
keeper before I myself became one. 
There is no good reason why we can- 
not coin a suitable word to designate 
this trouble, one that will not conjure 
up visions of filth and noxious odors. 
Why couldn’t we just call it Ameri- 
can brood disease? And European 
brood disease? 


In connection with the killing 
these colonies by cold, I experienced 
what good beekeepers have always 
maintained, namely, that it is ha 
to kill bees with cold if there 
enough honey in the hives. Althou 
we had had spells of sub-zero weath 
before the bees were all dead, in 
early February, and despite the fact 
that they were in single-walled hives, 
without protection of any kind, non 
of them died before their honey ga 
out. 
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Sorry to say it, they starved 
to death just as much as they froz 
to death; while the cold no doubt 
killed them in the end, it was only 
due to the fact that they ran out of | 
fuel. 

There is another little matter of 
general interest that went with this 
outbreak of American brood disease 
(doesn’t that sound better?) that re- 
dounds to the credit of our inspection 
department, here in Wisconsin. | 
sold my place, together with these 
bees, to a man who was not a bee 
man. He again sold them to a party 
some thirty miles away (when I sold 
them they went with the place and 
remained on it), and without notify- 
ing the inspectors, they were moved 
by him and the purchaser to the 
latter’s place. Some _ _ neighboring 
beekeepers reported the movement. 


After careful investigation, the 
inspection department at Madison 
ordered the bees brought back to the 
point of origin, where they were lit- 
erally in quarantine until released, 
after a thorough inspection found 
them clean. I was told that this had 
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a more salutary effect on the two 
communities concerned than could 
have been gotten by more stern 


measures, like, for instance, the im- 
position of a heavy fine. It left tl 
impression, as plain as it could 
made, that apiary inspection is fo 
the protection of the beekeepers, an 
that it is not a punishment in any 
sense, 


Correct Your Recipe For 
Honey Straws 


In writing of his article in tl 
July number, “A Byway to Honey 
Sales,” D. C. Gilham calls attentior 
to an error in the second paragraph, 
where, in giving the recipe f 
Hon-E-Nut Straws, it says, ‘“Whil 
boiling, teaspoonful of tartaric acid 
in half a glass of water is added.”’ 


This should read, “teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar.” If you made po 
straws, blame the editor for 1 


making this correction before. 
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Questions For Beekeepers 
By Frank V. Faulhaber 


3eekeepers, either because they 
we oecupied with other matters or 
ecause they sometimes undervalue 

importance of experiments and 
hanges, are naturally inclined to 
ttle too much in a rut, while others 
the business with no greater capi- 
tal make more headway and bigger 
rofits. It would be opportune for 
me of the beekeepers to consider 
the following questions, which sug- 
gest important pointers: 


f 


Am I so busy that I can never find 
the time to visit some of the other 
honey producers, so that I might get 
on more friendly terms with all, in- 
stead of viewing them as encroaching 
competitors? Couldn’t I secure some 
worth-while ideas from each bee- 
keeper? Do I ever think it neces- 
sary to find out about new bee ar- 
ticles, getting the opinions and ex- 
periences from beekeepers nearby, 
so that I will be helped in making 
better purchases? Do I take the 
necessary time to study properly the 
trade papers, clipping valuable ar- 
ticles, filing them for future use? Do 
I deem it advisable to discuss with 
other beekeepers the experiences and 
suggestions different honey producers 
offer, and do I think it important to 
try out ideas? Am I being held 
back, perhaps, due to my indiffer- 
ence towards the knowledge of 
others? Whenever a _ young bee- 
keeper tells others of his suc- 
cessful work, am I foresighted and 
unpretentious enough to lend a 
willing ear, even though I am old 
enough to be his father? Am I 
too diffident to ask for assistance or 
for suggestions when I might easily 
obtain information that would help 
solve my troubles and make my fu- 
ture work easier? 

If my honey sales are not all they 
might be, is it because I have not 
given enough thought to this phase 
of the business? Am I confining my 
sales too much to my own commu- 
nity and surrounding sections? Might 
I not be able to dispose of my prod- 
uct more quickly, and likely at better 
profits, if I would try for orders from 
other cities? Could I not thus pos- 
sibly extend my business, and might 
not suggest enlarging of the 
work? Would it not pay me were 
I to run a few small advertisements 
in regional newpsapers and farming 
publications? Would I not have cause 
to be jubilant if I ran a modest 
classified ad in a publication, hither- 
to not given consideration, this paper 
reaching a large number of sub- 
scribers, when I might receive big 
returns at a nominal outlay? Do I 
advertise enough locally? Would not 
timely attention to the marketing 
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problem move my honey more easily 
and thus enable me to start work for 
next year sooner, thus putting my 
mind more at ease? If my honey is 
not selling properly, is it due to in- 
convenience of prospects? Might I 
not make it easier and more inviting 


» 


for customers to order? 


If my market returns are not so 
satisfactory, is it because I am not 
using proper containers? Am I 
using containers of enough sizes to 
encourage a greater range of sales? 
If I am selling most of my honey in 
small quantities, and I am disap- 
pointed, could I not better the busi- 
ness by selling in larger quantities? 
If the large containers do not go 
speedily enough, might I not improve 
the business by giving a little more 
attention to small sales? Does every 
container of honey go out spic-and- 
span clean? If repeat business is 
lacking, is it because my honey is 
being received in poor shape? If 
repeat business is lacking, may this 
be possible because I am not super- 
vising this end of the _ business? 
Would it not pay me were I to ask 
customers, and former users of my 
products, what they thought of my 
honey? I am keen on encouraging 
repeat business, so would it not pay 
me if I asked each stay-away for the 
reason? Would not ‘their 
tions and reasons shed light on prob- 
lems now being neglected, and 
wouldn’t customers’ explanations 
generally help me to improve busi- 


sugges- 


Group 
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A group of those present at the 
meeting at Lawrence, Kansas, an 
account of which was given editori- 
ally in the September Journal. From 


the left they are: 1. George Pratt, 


particularly with cus- 
tomers? 

If I am not satisfied with prices, 
is it because I have been concen- 
trating too much on that element, 
meanwhile neglecting important parts 
of the business? Might I not reason- 
ably ask for higher prices, and would 
not prospects be glad to pay them, 
were I to look more to the little, 
important details of the business? 
Wouldn’t it pay me to try to improve 
my products constantly, and thereby 
justify higher prices, which discrimi- 
nating customers are always ready 
to pay? If present low prices, not- 
withstanding my quality products, 
are the best I can expect, is it due 


ness, 


my 


to the fact customers do not recog- 
nize the full value of the honey? Is 
it because my honey is not being 


packaged attractively? 

The foregoing are but a few ques- 
but they should prove inspir- 
ing to many beekeepers. If but one 
question turns the light on a sorely 
neglected phase of the business, or 
otherwise the ambitious bee- 
keeper to ponder and then act, the 
list will not have been amiss. 


tions, 


causes 


Sweet Clover 


Reports from a wide territory in- 


dicate that a greater acreage of 
sweet clover has been sown in the 
spring of 1926 than ever before. The 


bee pasture thus provided is respon- 
sible for many new beekeeping ven- 
tures. 


at Kansas Meeting 
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Topeka. 2. W. F. Tilton, Kansas 


City. 3.C. P. Dadant. 4. J. F. 
Diemer. 5. Arthur Allen. 6. Prof. 
Parker. 7. O. A. Keene, Topeka. 
8. X. J. Kennedy. 
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Bee Hunting a Hundred Years Ago 


T is not a bad idea to read, once 

in a while, what our semi-modern 
writers had to say about America’s 
new lands, now fully under control. 
Washington Irving, in his “Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville,” pub- 
lished in 1837, but purporting to 
treat of Bonneville’s adventures, in 
1832, west of what is now Kansas 
City, gives the following account of 
“bee-hunting.”” The Indian chief 
whom he mentions as “White Plume” 
was a chief of the Kansas tribe of 
Indians.— (Editor) 

“The feuds of White Plume had 
not been confined to the red men; he 
had much to say of brushes with bee 
hunters, a class of offenders for 
whom he seemed to cherish a par- 
ticular abhorrence. As the species 
of hunting prosecuted by these 
worthies is not laid down in any of 
the ancient books of venerie, and is, 
in fact, peculiar to our western 
frontier, a word or two on the sub- 
ject may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. 

“The bee hunter is generally some 
settler on the verge of the prairies: 
a long, lank fellow, of fever and 
ague complexion, acquired from liv- 
ing on new soil and in a hut built 
of green logs. In the autumn, when 
the harvest is over, these frontier 
settlers form parties of two or three 
and prepare for a bee hunt. Having 
provided themselves with a wagon 
and a number of empty casks, they 
sally off, armed with their rifles, into 
the wilderness, directing their course 
east, west, north, or south, without 
any regard to the ordinance of the 
American government which strictly 
forbids all trespass upon the lands 
belonging to the Indian tribes. 

“The belts of woodland that 
traverse the lower prairies and bor- 
der the rivers are peopled by innu- 
merable swarms of wild bees, which 
make their hives in hollow trees, and 
fill them with honey tolled from the 
rich flowers of the prairies. The 
bees, according to popular assertion, 
are migrating, like the settlers, to the 
West. An Indian trader, well experi- 
enced in the country, informs us that 
within ten years that he has passed 
in the far West the bee has advanced 
westward above a hundred miles. It 
is said on the Missouri that the wild 
turkey and the wild bee go up the 
river together; neither is found in 
the upper regions. It is but recently 
that the wild turkey has been killed 
on the Nebraska, or Platte; and his 
traveling competitor, the wild bee, 
appeared there about the same time. 

“Be all this as it may, the course 
of our party of bee hunters is to 
make a wide circuit through the 
woody river bottoms and the patches 
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of forest on the prairies, marking, as 
they go out, every tree in which they 
have detected a hive. These marks 
are generally respected by any other 
bee hunter that should come upon 
their track. When they have marked 
sufficient to fill all their casks, they 
turn their faces homeward, cut down 
the trees as they proceed, and, hav- 
ing loaded their wagon with honey 
and wax, return well pleased to the 
settlements. 

“Now it so happens that the In- 
dians relish wild honey as highly as 
do the white men, and are the more 
delighted with this natural luxury 
from its having, in many instances, 
but recently made its appearance in 
their lands. The consequence is num- 
berless disputes and conflicts between 
them and the bee hunters; and often 
a party of the latter, returning laden 
with rich spoil from one of their 
forays, are apt to be waylaid by the 
native lords of the soil, their honey 
to be seized, their harness cut to 
pieces, and themselves left to find 
their way home the best way they 
can, happy to escape with no greater 
personal harm than a sound rib- 
roasting. 

“Such were the marauders of 
whose offenses the gallant White 
Plume made the most bitter com- 
plaint. They were chiefly the set- 
tlers of the western part of Missouri, 
who are the most famous bee hunters 
on the frontier, and whose favorite 
hunting ground lies within the lands 
of the Kansas tribe. According to 
the account of White Plume, how- 
ever, matters were pretty fairly bal- 
anced between him and the offend- 
ers, he having as often treated them 
to a taste of the bitter as they had 
robbed him of the sweets.” 





Let Us Boost the Market 


There are many places in the Mid- 
dle West where little honey has been 
harvested this year. In such locali- 
ties the folks who eat honey will look 
to local beekeepers for their supply. 
If they do not get it as usual, they 
will buy syrup or some other sweet 
tu take its place, and thus the indus- 
try will lose to that extent. Since 
there is some honey carried over in 
many western neighborhoods, the 
buyers are using this small surplus 
from last year as an excuse to offer 
very low prices. 

If those who have no honey this 
year will buy from those who have, 
and sell to their neighbors as usual, 
the surplus will soon be cleaned up 
and prices will improve as a result. 
This will be helpful to everybody in 
disposing of next year’s crop. 

In order to make it easy for those 


who have no crop this year to get 
touch with those who have honey f 
sale, we propose to publish a list . 
those who offer honey for sale. 
you have honey to offer, write us 
once, stating the source, amount ar 
how it is put up. Make your state- 
ment brief and complete, to make 
it easy for the printers. Five hun- 
dred pounds of white clover honey 
in ten-pound pails, or one ton 
alfalfa comb honey in 24-secti 
shipping cases, gives the informati 
the buyer needs. This information, 
together with name and address of 
beekeeper offering honey for sale, 
will be placed before as many per- 
sons as possible. We will assume no 
responsibility concerning the persons 
listed, and each person interested 
should make the usual investigation 
as to reliability of those to whom 
they send money. 





Shipping Honey In Illegal 
Containers 


Railroads concerned in some re- 
cent losses in handling carlot ship- 
ments of honey have petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be allowed to charge higher rates. 

Investigation shows that the 60- 
pound cans used for shipping the 
extracted honey referred to, when 
emptied, were found to weigh 2% 
pounds each, while cans made from 
regulation 107-pound tin plate should 
weigh 2% pounds each, empty. 

The persistence of shippers in 
using illegal containers is doing more 
to increase the rates on honey than 
can be overcome in years of expen- 
sive litigation to get reductions. The 
expense of many of these applica- 
tions for reductions has been borne, 
at least in part, by but one or two 
of the leading manufacturers of bee- 
keepers’ supplies besides the G. B. 
Lewis Company, and some associa- 
tions. 

Yet the individuals will buy illegal 
containers from concerns who appar- 
ently do not even know what consti- 
tutes legal containers, just because 
they are cheap. It is the persistence 
of such individuals throughout the 
country, who buy on price alone, 
which disheartens everyone who tries 
to help the industry. 

We repeat, there is nothing smart 
about slipping it over on the trans- 
portation companies by _ shipping 
honey in illegal containers because 
some agent doesn’t happen to catch 
the defective material. It is time 
beekeepers ask dealers for evidence 
that their containers are honestly 
made, or refuse business to thes: 
firms who cause innocent beekeepers 
to increase rates on honey throug! 
excessive claims.—Editorial in “Bee 
cause.” 
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Beemoth 
By F. B. 


‘THROUGH the courtesy of the 

American Bee Journal, some bee- 
moth material was received last year 
from Provo, Utah. This material 
was heavily infested with parasites. 
Such material immediately proves to 
be interesting because natural con- 
trol factors of the beemoth are ex- 
ceedingly limited in number and re- 
stricted in distribution. It is cer- 
tainly an interesting biological fact 
that an insect of such antiquity as the 
beemoth should have its progress so 
little interrupted by natural factors 
of control, such as parasites. It is 
a matter of common observation that 
most of the insect pests have other 
insects which prey upon them. This 
factor of biological control of pests 
is being made useful whenever possi- 
ble. The outstanding example of 
such effort is the endeavor in con- 
nection with the Gypsy and Brown- 
tail moths, and just now with the 
European corn borer. 


No one knows when the beemoth 
began its ravages, but this insect was 
well known to beekeepers in the time 
of Aristotle. Throughout the history 
of this pest in all of its distrubution 
parasites are seldom referred to, so 
we must assume that it has been 
relatively free from the attacks of 
enemies, 


It was not until 1863 that we had 
the first record of a parasite of the 
beemoth. This was recorded from 
Germany by E. L. Taschenberg. 
There has been no further reference 
to this parasite in any literature on 
the beemoth. The parasite later was 
used in connection with codling moth 
control. 


The first parasite recorded in the 
United States was by Graham, in 
1918.- In work at the University of 
Minnesota, he described a_ species 
as Dibrachys clisiocampae Fitch. 
The distribution of this species was 
given as New York and Minnesota, 
and, since this was the first record of 
this parasite with the beemoth as a 
host, it attracted considerable atten- 
tion. It seemed that at last a para- 
site had been found in the United 
States which might develop into a 
real aid to the beekeepers as a con- 
trol agent. Later, opinion was ex- 
pressed that this species undoubtedly 
was to be called Dibrachys bouche- 
anus Ratzeburg. This species was 
taken from the Provo material. In 
1900 Marchall recorded this species 
in France. This later account of the 
activities of this parasite was given 
much attention in Europe and in the 
United States among beekeeping 
publications.- Again in 1924, the 
species was recorded as a parasite of 
the beemoth in Holland by Smits van 
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Parasites 
Paddock 


Burgst, who refers also to rearings 
made in Germany. In 1923 this para- 
site was mentioned by Silvesseri as 
occurring commonly throughout 
Italy. This last reference was in 
the questionnaire in regard to the 
beemoth in Italy. The Utah record 
was made during 1924. 

The interesting phase of this re- 
corded species of parasite of tlie 
beemoth is the fact that it was de- 
scribed originally in 1842 as a sec 
ondary or hyperparasite and 
that date has been a classic example 
of hyperparasite. In 1897 Howard 
recorded this species as a secondary 
and even tertiary parasite. At that 
date it was known to be commonly 
distributed over Europe. Through 
all literature this species has always 
been identified as superparasite. In 
his textbook of Entomology, Folsom 
gives this species as the example of 
hyperparasitism. In 1916 Brittan 
lists 13 insect hosts of this super- 
parasite in Connecticut. In 1924 and 
1925 this species was recorded by en- 
tomological workers in France as a 
secondary parasite. The question, 
which must necessarily follow is, has 
this widely distributed and long rec- 
ognized hyperparasite with a score of 
parasite hosts suddenly changed in 
its habits to become a primary para- 
site of the beemoth, or is it possible 
that under certain economic condi- 
tions this hyperparasite has changed 
its habits to become a primary para- 
site? 


since 


In 1907, Snodgrass, working in In 
diana on the Tussock moth, gave 4 
detailed account of this parasite as 
primary and being largely responsi- 
ble for wiping out the infestation of 
this moth. Careful attention has 
been given to the original articles by 
Mamelle and van Burgst without de- 
tecting any error of observation. The 
first investigator records his own ex- 
periments, whereas the material was 
sent to the second investigator and 
consequently the habits were left to 
a correspondent. It therefore re- 
mains very interesting that we have 
occasionally the benefits of a hyper- 
parasite in controlling the beemoth. 

The second species of parasite re- 
ceived in this Utah material was 
identified as Nemeritus canesceus 
Gravenhorst. This determination was 
confirmed by Cushman. This para- 
site was described originally from 
Italy by Rondani, in 1877, as a new 
species of parasite from the bee- 
moth which was known as Tineae 
granellae Linn. At that time the 
species was known as Campoplex 
frumentarius. In 1911 Theobald re- 
ported a parasite of the Mediter- 
ranean flour moth in England es 


Olesiciampa, but in 1912 corrected to 
N. canesceus, With the note that this 
was a common parasite throughout 
England. In 1921 Cushman report- 
ed these as synonymous, retaining 
N. canesceus. In 1922, this parasite 
was reported from Pennsylvania us 
occurring in flour mills, with the 
Mediterranean flour moth as its host. 
As a parasite of the beemoth, the 
first report of this species was made 
by Richmond, in 1925, from Colo- 
rado. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to recall that the beemoth 
is uncommon in parts of Colorado, 
including Fort Collins, but since the 
moth develops in abundance in this 
locality a common parasite of several 
stored products developed on the 
moth at once. It was very soon af- 
ter this time that the material was 
received at Ames, from Utah. In 
this latter location, the beemoth 
sporadic in occurrence, but again 
this pest has been quick to develop 
on it. 

In view of the fact that parasite 
material is so rare it is hoped that 
beekeepers will be on the alert for 
such material which may be pre- 
sented for identification and study. 

Ames, Iowa. 


Why Dealers Make Mistakes 


Supply dealers report that they 
are sorely tried by orders which do 
not specify in detail what is wanted. 
An order for hives may not describe 
the kind of hive wanted. The amount 
sent with the order usually enables 
them to tell in the case of hives, but 
when a man encloses a check and 
asks that the amount be credited for 
foundation, the dealer is lost. Often 
such orders will give no clue as to 
whether the customer wishes founda- 
tion for sections or for brood frames, 
and since he can only guess he is 
very likely to be wrong. If he waits 
to write for further information, the 
customer is impatient at the delay. 
If he doesn’t, he is likely to be com- 
pelled to do it over anyway. 


Miss Fischer’s Cook Book 


The Honey Way Menus Cook Book, 
mentioned on page 277 of June, is 
on our desk. It is a book of sixty 
pages. It contains menus for each 
meal, for weddings, for Sunday, for 
teas and evening lunches, Valentine 
and Easter parties, etc., and some 
200 recipes, for all kinds of dishes 
made with honey, from beverages, 
biscuits and cakes to vinegar, wafers 
and waffles. The price is $1. This 
book ought to promote the consump- 
tion of honey, even in our own bee- 
keepers’ families. Copies may be had 
from Miss Malitta Fischer, Madison, 
Wis., or from this office. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


UPWARD VENTILATION IN CELLAR 

Do you think it advisable in cellar winter- 
ing to remove the outside cover and put a 
thickness or two of cloth over the hole in 
the inner cover, leaving the outside 
off ? 

My combs get a little mouldy and bees 
do not winter as good as I would like I 
have found that by putting an empty super 
on the hives and the two covers they winter 
a lot better than without it. The cellar is 
under the dwelling house; it is dry, but the 
temperature varies a little. It proved so 
much better with the empty comb honey 
super on, I thought if I could get more 
moisture out by leaving the outside cover 
off they would winter well, although it 
would be right over the center of the hive. 
Il have used the full sized entrance. 

NEW YORK. 
remove all the 


cover 


Answer.—By all means 
covers that are not absolutely 
keep the bees in. We 
the covers entirely off, with only a mat of 
kind over the combs. We 


entrance wide open. 


necessary to 
believe in leaving 
some want the 
If the temperature is 
right, the bees will not go out. If any of 
them do go out, it will be because they are 
uncomfortable, and it is better to lose the 
than to keep them in to dis- 
others. 


restless bees 
turb the 

It is probable that a super over the top 
of the help 


away. But it adds a great deal to the space 


body may keep the moisture 
have lots 


keep 


your 


if you 


Be sure and 


required and will do only 
of space in the cellar. 
the temperature at the point where 


bees are quietest. That is the most impor- 
tant matter. 


POOR QUEEN PACKING 

1. I have a colony of bees that became 
queenless some time ago. I put some young 
larve in some queen cells. They started 
on a comb and they reared the queen all 
right, but the queen that is left looks as 
if she had not mated and is not laying, al- 
though we have had several fine days when 
drones were fiying since the queen hatched. 
Would it be best to kill this queen and 
unite with another colony? 

2. I have been wintering my 
packing boxes and using absorbent cushions 
on top in an empty super without either 
inner or outer cover. There seems to be a 
lot of heat escape this way. Can you sug- 
gest a better way? 

8. I have taken off some 
found some’ of the clover honey 
granulate already. What causes 
will it be good for winter stores? 

MICHIGAN. 


description, I 


bees in 


supers and 
starting to 
this, and 


Answers.—1. From your 
judge that the hive will be worthless, unless 
started 
then 


colony will be too weak to 


since you 
that the 


winter. 


the queen has laying 


wrote, and even it may be 
Unite 
them to another colony, by the newspaper 


process, just putting the weak colony over 
some other, with only a newspaper between 
the two brood chambers, 
after you have killed 


2. You certainly need an outer cover to 


some cool day, 


the worthless queen. 
hold your cushions on the hive. If you use 
a super and fill it with a cushion well pro- 
vided with other 
warm material, you will have no trouble. 


shavings, or leaves, or 


8. Clover honey does not usually granu- 
late in the combs unless it is uncapped and 


unripe. Well ripened clover honey in sealed 
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does not 
Perhaps 
blossoms in your sections. 
be all right 


cells usually granulate this early. 


there is honey from some other 
It will probably 
for winter. 

LATE DRONES 

Today, second of November, was quite 
warm enough, so that the bees were flying 
very freely, some bringing in pollen, and 
in front of three or four hives were flying 
drones. I know they have queens. Isn’t 
it “kinda” late for live drones? 

MICHIGAN. 

If the hives containing those 
second of November, are not 
queenless, then it is a sign of great wealth. 
I have often said that, if we do not take 
any honey away from the bees, they will 
their surplus rearing drones. 
This appears to be an instance of that kind. 
At any rate, if you are sure the 
have queens, the existence of drones is not 


Answer.— 
drones, the 


propably use 
colonies 


a bad sign, even if it is out of season. 


PUTTING SUPERS BELOW 

I have five colonies in ten-frame hives 
with a shallow extracting super on each; 
also five colonies in eight-frame hives, each 
with two full hive bodies. 

Do you approve of placing the 
extracting supers below the _ full 
bodies before they are packed for 
What is gained? 

If the shallow extracting supers are put 
below, how about reversing the full depth 
bodies of the eight-framers? 


shallow 
depth 


winter? 


INDIANA. 
-No, I do not approve of putting 
under the body, 
give a poor condition 
to begin with next year. 


Answer. 
the shallow 
especially as it will 


super hive 
The shallow super 
is intended to store honey. The queen pre- 
in which to breed, 
have 
breeding and as 


fers a deeper apartment 


and shallow stories been tried over 


and over for often 
carded. We should have enough honey in 
the deep brood chamber for winter, and if 
we manage right we will not need the “food 
chamber” lately recommended for the shal- 
low Langstroth hive. If you must have two 
stories in order to have enough honey for 
them to winter, leave the shallow story at 
the top. The honey must be above the 
cluster, not under it. 


dis- 


CONDITIONS FOR CELLAR WINTERING 
I built a bee cellar, under another small 
building, 8 feet deep, 9 feet wide, 16 feet 
long, and in order to make it warmer we 
lined the ceiling with tar paper, as there is 
no heat in the building above; there seems 
to be an odor in the cellar from the tar 
paper. I would like to know if it would 
hurt the bees any? ILLINOIS. 
Answer.—No, the odor of tar paper will 
not hurt the bees at all, if they have suffi- 
cient air. It does not take much air to keep 
them well. A little opening in the 
with screen to keep the mice out, will do. 
most important 


door, 


to keep the tempera- 
Buy a ther- 
mometer and hang it within the room where 


ture even, about 45 degrees. 


the bees are, and try to keep the tempera- 
where the are the 
might be have an 


ture bees quietest. It 


well to opening in the 
ceiling, closed with screen and a board, and 
this they 


or the air is too close. 


open whenever appear too warm 


UNITING 

Is it safe practice to unite the field b 
of two or more colonies in either August 

September, or is it safe to unite bees w! 
little honey is coming in and if bees 

robbing part of the day? 
DELAWARE 
colonies, I 


the weather is 


Answer.—To unite 


wait 


prefer 


until cool enough 
the bees not to try to rob, at any time d 
ing the day, yet not 


them from getting 


cold enough to k¢« 
The meth 
of Dr. Mil 
to kill the queen of the poorer of the t 
then 
top of the 
between the two bodies. 

Another fairly 
the weather is cold enough for the bees 
to want to fly, have the 
weaker hive loosened so as to lift them 
easily and enough room made in the strong 
one to accommodate the combs to be brought, 
then lift the combs of the weaker hive 
gether some cold day and place them in t 
space left empty 
have fairly well 
this have all the 
having of the two colonies in a single body 
A little smoke at the this wi 
will not be amiss, after the two colonies 
put together. 


together. 
most approved by all is that 
colonies, weaker 


place the colony 


stronger one, with a newspa; 


good way is to wait 


combs of t 


in the other colony. We 
that 
combs worit} 


succeeded way. 


way, you 


time of 


QUEENS KILLED LATE 

1. I have a colony of bees that pushed 
out their queen, dead, on October 13. It 
being too cold to look for the queen in the 
hive, I thought you could probably tell n 
whether this hive might still be O. K., ever 
though they did away with their queen. 
am of the opinion that it is too late for 
young queen, even if hatched, to be mat: 
This colony seems strong with young b: 
and still has brood. I was afraid of chilli: 
the brood, so did not wish to keep the hi 
open long. The rejected queen was int? 
duced about August 30, this fall. 

2. Or would you advise uniting th 
colony with a queenright one? 

NEBRASKA 

Answers.—1. My reply to 
question must be a 
that, after having accepted the queen th 
you gave them, they 
reared another and that 
since you say 


your fit 
guess. It is possil 
went to work ar 
this other que 
they still ha 
brood. All you would need to do would b 
to look for eggs, short 
less than three days after the old queen was 
thrown out. If there are 
then they have a queen. It is not lik« 
that they would kill a good layer. 

2. Under the 
the colony 
I believe I 
to another. 


is laying, 


within a time, not 


plenty of egg 


circumstances, and unle 
appears to 


would 


weaken in number 


abstain from uniting 
There may be a healthy young 
queen in it 


PARTLY FILLED SUPER FOR WINTER 

I am thinking of wintering my bees ir 
double brood chambers this winter. How 
would it be to leave twenty-five pounds « 
five frames of sealed honey in the cent: 
of the upper chamber, and use absorber 
packing on each side of this? Do you thi: 
this would be a good plan? 

MISSOURI 

not much use in win 
unless the 


Answer.—tThere is 


tering in two stories colony 
so numerous as to be crowded in less spac: 
there is not 


winter them in a 


or unless enough honey t 
which ha) 


suggestion 


single 


story, 


pens quite often. But your 


certainly good, as it is unnecessary to alk 
empty combs or unnecessary ones to rema 
in the upper story, increasing needlessly t} 
amount of space which the bees must ke 


warm in cold weather. 
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WINTERING COLONIES BELOW PAR 
have two ten-frame hives of bees that 
were hived a little late. I looked them 
ov a few days ago and found six frames 
of comb in one and seven in the other; the 
combs are on Dadant foundation. The other 
frames are not drawn out. There are enough 
bees in each hive to cover both sides of the 
combs very well. What shall I do, unite 
or carry them through the winter just as 
they are? 1 wiil have to feed either way 
I do it. I am a novice beekeeper and have 
only eight hives in all, and I would like to 
keep the two that I mention as they are, if 
it is safe to do so. TENNESSEE. 
From your description, I judge that the 
colonies are strong enough to pass the 
winter and breed in the spring, if they are 
fed sufficiently. Give them plenty of sugar 
syrup, enough to :ast til! next crop comes, 
and they will live through. 
may be a go»vi plan to cunfine them 
upon the combs that they occupy, by using 
a dummy or division Loard, after removing 
the empty frames. You will return those 
empty frames in spring. This will make 
easier for them to keep up the warmth 
the cluster in cold days. 


FEEDING THROUGH INNER COVER 


My bees are all in regular Modified Da- 
dant hives with inner covers, and some 
colonies must be fed. I use the quadruple 
case for winter. After putting on the cases, 
but before putting on the top packing, I 
figure on putting the feeders (ten-pound 
pails) over the holes in the inner covers. 

1. Will this work, or must the pails be 
placed directly on the top bars? 

2. What size holes and how many should 
I make in the cover of the ten-pound pail 
for feeding the regular winter feed, sugar 
syrup? WISCONSIN. 
The closer you can put the 
feed to the bees, the better it will be. We 
always put the cans over a perforated board, 
close down on the combs; but you might 
try one or two right over the combs. If 
the inner cover you speak of has large 
enough holes, it may be all right. 

2. Make a good number of holes in the 
lids of the pails, but make them small. The 
greater the number, the more bees can feed 
at one time. I would not make less than 


Answers.—1l. 


twenty. 


WHEN TO FEED 

Would like to ask your opinion in regard 
to feeding at this time. Goldenrod, Spanish 
Needle and Heartsease seem to have yielded 
no nectar whatever, in this section, though 
my bees seem to be getting some little nec- 
tar somewhere, and quite a little pollen. 
They have quite a number of frames of 
brood to each brood chamber, but not nearly 
enough to carry them over the winter. As 
the weather has been unsettled the past 
week, would you advise feeding at this time, 
or wait for a frost, I expect to be away the 
first half of October, so would appreciate an 
early reply. MISSOURIL. 

Answer.—lIt is best to feed early; but in 
your section I have seen a honey crop last 
till the middle of October, so it may be well 
to wait till then to feed. But do not delay 
beyond the middle of October, and feed 
plentifully, according to the methods rec- 
ommended in the textbooks. 


TO PREVENT SYRUP GRANULATION 
How much tartaric acid do you use to the 
illon to keep syrup for bee feed from 
ranulating ? ILLINOIS. 
Answer.—A teaspoonful of tartaric acid 
every three gallons of syrup is ample. 
e pounds of honey for the same quantity 
feed is still better, provided the honey 
nown to you to come from healthy colo- 


for November, 1926 


BOTTLING HONEY 

1. Can you give me any advice as to 
putting honey in jars, from the 120-pound 
cans, also as to straining and heating the 
same? 

2. How long should honey stay clear 
after heating? WEST VIRGINIA. 

Answers.—1l1. To put honey in jars on 
a small scale, heat the can containing it in 
a bath of hot water, at about 150 to 160 
degrees, then draw it out of the can by 
either pouring it out into a vessel having a 
faucet (goose-neck preferred) or by placing 
a honey gate in the cap of the can, piercing 
a hole at the upper end of the can, so that 
the honey may run out The first method 
is much the best; but the goose-necx faucet 
costs quite a sum, five dollars, I believe 

2. The length of time that honey 
remain liquid after heating depends 
the kind of honey and heat at which 
kept. Liquid honey will rarely gran 
summer. jut much of our honey 
after heating, will granulate again 
posed to extreme cold. 


COMB HONEY “WEEPING” 

My comb honey is weeping We had so 
much rain. Does wet and rainy weather 
make the caps burst and run down like 
grease marks? I work comb honey only 
Never had this to happen before 

ILLINOIS 

Answer.—Yes, rainy weather has some 
influence upon comb honey In fact, comb 
honey is never so ripe when harvested and 
sealed in rainy weather as when it is har- 
vested and sealed in dry w ather. I have 
often heard beekeepers say that when the 
honey is sealed it is ripe That is usually 
true, but not always, and I have seen honey 
burst the cappings just because it was not 
ripe enough. 

The only way to help t a little i 
to put the comb honey in a very hot room, 
so that some of its moisture may evaporate; 
but you will probably have trouble with thi 
anyhow. Perhaps it will be nece 
extract it. Then you can heat 
rate it more readily. 


FERMENTING COMB HONEY 

In a number of my comb honey supers 
taken off late last fall there are bubble in 
the honey, like fermentation had set in 
and it has a little sour tast« The honey 
is all capped over and apparently all right 
I cannot account for this unless it was 
caused by our early frost. Can you give 
me any cause that would produce the above? 

INDIANA 
Answer.—The honey was not ripe when 
the bees sealed it. Many people imagine 
that bees always ripen the honey before 
sealing it, but they are just as faulty as 
ourselves. When in a hurry, it sometimes 
happens, not often, that some of the honey 
is still too watery to keep well. 
have been the case with you 


This must 


I have never known cold weather or frost 
When the honey is 
thoroughly ripened it is likely to keep well 


to cause any trouble. 


after it is sealed. 

There is little remedy for, this trouble. 
But if you have an extractor, and extract 
this honey, you may evaporate quite a 
lightly 
Sut it will never be very good honey, and 
may make the bees sick if they use it in 
cold weather. 


little of the ferment by heating it 


SCORCHED SYRUP 
1. I made some invert yrup to feed my 
bees according to the piece in your Journal 
of September, 1925, by J. J. Willaman, of 
University Farm; but in order to get it 
done quicker I made a 60 per cent solution, 


and after it was inverted I cooked it down 
to 75 per cent. The syrup was scorched, or 
appeared to be. Will this scorched syrup 
be all right to feed the bees, or had I better 
make some more? 

2. Is it too late to feed if we have nice 
weather ? INDIANA. 

Answers 1 I would not advise you to 
feed that scorched syrup to your bees for 
winter, although in a mild winter it might 
pass. But if the winter is at all hard it 
will give them diarrhea. Better make some 
fresh feed and keep the burnt food for feed- 
ing in the spring, when they use it up for 
breeding. 

2. It would be better to feed earlier, bet 
it will still do during the mild weather of 
November, in your latitude It is very im- 
portant to feed sufficiently and good food. 
It would be a double loss if you fed and 
the bees died 


Honey Trade In Argentine 


The following is from a letter from 
the Department of Commerce quot- 
ing Mr. Brice M. Mace, Jr., the 
American Trade Commissioner at 
Buenos Aires: 

“The experience of one of the oldest es- 
tablished English grocery stores in Buenos 
Aires with honey imported from England 
may interest you Feeney & Co. claims to 
be the first house in Buenos Aires to im- 
port honey from England, but it became 
impossible about three years ago to sell any 
more becausg@ of the increasing cost, espe- 
cially the d | and they finally disposed of 
all the hone¥"remaining on hand by selling 
it at auction. There are years when the 
domestic production of honey is in excess 
of the demand At such times the local 
producer are always successful in getting 
the duty increased. In 1923, the duty was 
removed entirely for honey imported through 
nearly all the Argentine ports. Now thai 
production is increasing again and some 
honey remair unsold from the last season, 
the beekeepers are again busying themselves 


to have the duty placed on imported honer. 


—— 


“After canvassing the trade pretty thor- 
oughly, I do not find much possibility for 
the sale of honey imported from the United 

The import statistics show that 
last year 127,880 pounds of honey were 
brought into Argentina. However, it is the 
opinion of the trade that much of this 
amount was not honey but syrups that were 
entered under that classification since the 
duty on honey was removed almost entirely 
on December 6, 1923. Such a thing is pos- 
sible because the Spanish term for honey, 
as used in Argentina, is inclusive of such 
syrups which are commonly called ‘miel,’ 
but properly are ‘miel de cana.’ 

“It was found that an appreciable amount 
of real honey was imported from England 
for the English settlers, particularly those 
living in the southern part of Argentina, 
where most of the large cattle and sheep 
ranches are operated by British. They are 
able to get honey shipped from England on 
the Norwegian whalers occasionally at very 
low cost, and unless some similar service 
is made available to United States shippers 
it is not likely honey could be sent to these 
southern markets at a competitive cost. At 
times a considerable quantity of honey comes 
into Argentina from the neighboring repub- 
lics—Paraguay, Uruguay and Chile. This 
is not a very good quality, but it is cheap, 
and when extracted and blended and bottled, 
it finds a ready market because of its cheap- 
ness, in spite of its inferior quality. The 
market in Buenos Aires, though, is also well 
supplied with a fairly good grade of ex- 
tracted honey, and comb honey from apia- 
ries near the city. This sample is typical of 
the honey sold by the better class of bee- 
keepers in Argentina and contains 409 
grams and sells for 1.25 pesos, paper, which 
figures between 58 and 59.cents United 
States currency per pound. This is about 
the top price for this kind of package; there 
are other brands which sell as low as 30 
cents, United States currency, per pound in 
this kind of glass container, while extracted 
honey in bulk is selling from 13 cents to 
15 cents United States currency, per pound. 
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THE BEEKEEPERS’ LOOKOUT 


TAMING THE WILD BIRDS 














It is really much easier to tame 
the wild creatures than most folks 
think. The greatest trouble comes 
from the fact that as g@pn as any 
wild creature loses its fear, someone 
is sure to kill it, and for this reason 
the fearless ones soon disappear. Our 
subject this month, the bluejay, is 
a mischievous bird and seems to en- 
joy a joke. One has only to watch 
one closely to admire the intelligence 
of the bird, and yet some mischief 
is likely to lead to its undoing. The 
bird shown in the photo was as tame 
as any pet could well be and finally 
died from overeating on houseflies. 
When the boys were swatting flies 
that gathered on the screen at the 
back door, he tried to eat them all, 
with the result that he consumed 
more than was good for him. 


On one occasion we had a marsh 
hawk tame enough to come at call. 


Who Says We Mark Time? 


The development of beekeeping in 
the Northwest has been gradual since 
pioneer days, according to Don B. 
Whelan, formerly with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho College of Agricul- 


ture. The industry dates back al- 
most as far as any line of farm 
activity, he reports. 

In stressing the importance of the 
honey producing industry to the state 
of Idaho, Mr. Whelan writes in the 
“Tdaho Farmer” that: 

“In the year 1899 Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington produced an aver- 
age of 1.91 pounds of honey for 
every person within their borders, 
while the average for the entire 
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No matter how high it might be soar- 
ing, it would come if it heard the 
eall. At times it would annoy the 
lady of the house by alighting on her 
head when she chanced to go into 
the yard without a hat. The sharp 
talons were unpleasant and scratches 
were not infrequent. 
Hummingbirds and Flowers 

The ruby-throated hummingbird is 
one of the easiest birds to attract to 
the vicinity of our homes and at the 
same time one of the most interest- 
ing. It is so tiny that a full-grown 
bird is no bigger than your thumb. 
It hovers before the flowers from 
which it feeds, with its wings moving 
so fast that it seems to be at rest. 
After sipping the nectar from the 
deep-tubed flowers until it is satis- 
fied, it alights on some nearby object 
and preens its feathers in the sun. It 
soon loses its fear, and if you culti- 


country was only .84 pounds per 
person. By 1909 these states aver- 
aged 1.60 pounds per person, while 
the average for the whole United 
States was only .59 pounds per per- 
son. In 1919 the Northwest trio 
averaged 1.71 pounds of honey per 
person, while the whole country’s 
average remained at .59 pounds per 
person. 

“Idaho produced 379,450 pounds 
of honey in 1899 for her population 
of 161,772, which would average 
2.34 pounds of honey for each in- 
habitant. At that time the state had 
19,240 hives credited to her, or .23 
hives per square mile. In 1909 the 
state produced 1,011,068 pounds of 
honey for her 325,594 people, an 
average of 3.10 pounds for each in- 
habitant. The increase of 21,903 


vate the bird a little it will permit 
you to approach quite near. 

If you want hummingbirds, plant 
some of the long-tubed flowers which 
are rich in nectar. Our’ trumpet 
honeysuckle vines always bring th« 
hummers, when they are in bloom. 
The flowers appear in spring and last 
for weeks, with a second bloom lat 
in August, which lasts until well into 
September. The cardinal flowers 
with their scarlet petals are also 
very attractive to these birds. Phlox 
and numerous other garden flowers 
are sure to bring them as well as 
butterflies, hawkmoths and other in- 
sects. These flowers have corolla 
tubes too deep for the bees, but now 
and again a bumblebee or other in 
sect will cut holes at the base of th: 
tubes and then the honeybees come 
also and eagerly seek the nectar thu 
made available. 


hives of bees raised the state averag« 
to .25 hives per square mile. In 1919 
Idaho produced 1,208,229 pounds of! 
honey for 431,866 people, or 2.79 
pounds for each person. The num 
ber of hives of had increased 
to 35,900, giving an average of .42 
hives per square mile. 

“The 1920 census shows that the 
most pounds of honey were produced 
by Washington, which is one of the 
ten leading states in the country 
When considering the average num 
ber of hives per square mile, we find 
that once more Washington led th 
other two, being followed by Oregon, 
with Idaho in third place. In th 
average amount of honey produce 
per person, Idaho ranked first by : 
big margin, with Oregon second an 
Washington third.” 


bees 
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The Legal Status of Bees 


By Leo T. Parker 


he is well established by law that 
bees actually are wild animals by 
nature. Particularly for this reason, 
if a swarm temporarily escapes from 
its owner, a stranger cannot acquire 
ownership of the bees if their owner 
pursues and identifies them, even 
though they alight upon the land of 
another. Furthermore, the owner of 
the bees cannot be prevented from 
obtaining possession of them on the 
grounds that he is a trespasser of 
the land or farm which is owned by 
another person who desires to ac- 
quire title to the bees because they 
are on his land. 

On the other hand, it has been 
held that where a swarm of bees 
alights a great distance from _ its 
original owner, who is unable to fol- 
low it, the swarm belongs to the 
owner of the land upon which it has 
affixed itself. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary for the owner of a swarm of 
bees to follow it immediately after 
it leaves his land and assert his legal 
title in it. 

In a quite recently decided case, 
litigation involved the ownership of 
a swarm of bees which escaped from 
their owner. It appeared that the 
owner kept the bees in the incorpo- 
rated limits of a city, and during 
their flight a man brought them 
down upon his property by pounding 
upon a tin pail. The owner located 
the bees the same day they alighted 
on the property, and immediately re- 
quested possession of them. The new 
possessor claimed title to them and 
refused to permit the owner to come 
upon the property to acquire posses- 
sion of the bees. In deciding the 
case, the court said that the owner 
established the ownership of his bees 
and, therefore, was entitled to re- 
cover them irrespective as to the fact 
that the queenbee and the remainder 
of the swarm preferred the new 
home. : 

In another case the court said that 
the finding of bees in a tree standing 
on another man’s land can give the 
finder no right to reasonable title in 
the bees, unless it can be shown to 
the satisfaction of the court that the 
real owner failed to follow and claim 
ownership of them. 

Another source of considerable 
difficulty for the owner of bees is 
the liability as the result of persons 
or animals being stung. 

The general established law in this 
respect is that no recovery may be 
had against the owner of bees for 
injuries or stings inflicted by them 
unless it can be proven that he was 
negligent in some manner, as a result 
of which the injuries are caused. 

For example, where a horse died 
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through the result of stings inflicted 
by bees, the court held that the rule 
of absolute liability for the damages 
and resultant consequences of in- 
juries received from bees was not 
applicable where it was shown that 
the injured horse trespassed upon 
the land of the owner of the bees 
and thereby invited the bees to alight 
and sting him. 

In another case the court held 
that the owner of bees was not liable 
for damages as a result of a person 
being stung because bees were kept 
in a yard adjoining a public high- 
way. It was disclosed that the bees 
had been kept in the same situation 
for ten years, and no evidence was 
introduced to show that any other 
person had been injured by them, 
which was sufficient to satisfy the 
court that the injuries sustained by 
the unfortunate person were not as 
the result of negligence on the part 
of the owner of the bees. 

However, there are cases in which 
owners of bees were held respon- 
sible where it was shown that the 
bees were kept in such unreasonable 
numbers as to be dangerous to those 
who were in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. Liability may be awarded 
where it can be disclosed to the satis- 
faction of the court that the owner 
was aware that the situation and 
general conditions made the bees 
especially dangerous for persons who 
found it necessary to come close to 
the beehives. 

For instance, in a recently decided 
case it was shown that bees were 
kept in a large number of beehives 
which were stationed adjoining a 
fence, and when the owner smoked 
them to obtain the honey the bees 
became angry and swarmed on the 
owner of the adjacent property, as 
a result of which he was severely 
stung. The court held the owner of 
the bees responsible because he was 
negligent in not keeping the bees a 
safe distance from the property 
owned by other persons. 

The mere fact, however, that a 
person owns bees is no reason why 
he may be held liable because they 
inflict damage or injury, unless it 
can be proved that their owner actu- 
ally neglected in some manner to 
safeguard other persons and as a 
result of this negligence the injury 
is inflicted. 

The holding of a court in another 
interesting controversy is especially 
interesting to those persons who are 
particularly desirous of acquiring in- 
formation pertaining to the liability 
of owners of bees for damages. In 
this case the damaged person was a 
solicitor or agent of medicine. The 


solicitor tied his team to the regular 
hitching post for the purpose, and 
left the team in this position on the 
edge of the highway while he visited 
the house of the owner of the bees. 
There were two beehives about thirty 
feet from the position of the team. 
While the peddler was inside the 
house he heard a loud noise, and on 
looking through the window he ob- 
served that his horses had forced the 
fence down and had walked toward 
the beehives. The bees immediately 
flew at the horses and stung them 
with such severity that both of them 
died. The court said that the owner 
of the bees naturally should have 
expected people to visit his home and 
that he was negligent in providing a 
hitching post in such close proximity 
to the beehives. It was also proved 
that the owner of the bees had 
warned another peddler of the dan- 
ger of hitching horses to the post. 
The evidence that proved the owner 
of the bees had warned other per- 
sons about the danger of leaving a 
horse hitched to the post was im- 
portant in assisting the court to ar- 
rive at a decision that the owner of 
the bees was liable for damages. 
However, if the hitching post had 
not been provided so close to the 
beehives, the owner may not have 
been held liable. 

To summarize the situation from a 
legal standpoint, it appears safe and 
without liability for the owner of 
bees to permit the hives to remain 
in the position, even though it may 
present some danger to persons and 
animals, provided the hives have re- 
mained there for a_ considerable 
period of time without the bees in- 
flicting injury to persons or animals. 
But if it can be shown that the owner 
was aware of the danger from the 
bees, he is liable for subsequent dam- 
ages if he is so neglectful as not to 
remove the hives to a safe location. 

As a matter of fact, where it can 
be shown that bees seriously inter- 
fere with the rights of neighbors, the 
bees may be considered a nuisance, 
and the owner may be compelled to 
remove them from the land. 

Moreover, the courts have held 
that where bees are kept in such 
large numbers as to soil articles of 
clothing that are hung upon a line 
to be dried, the bees are a nuisance. 
But a city ordinance which prohibits 
the keeping of bees in a town has 
been held to be unreasonable and 
invalid. 

Another important thing to know 
is that it is not necessary for the 
owner of bees to be continuously 
watchful to prevent persons being 
stung or otherwise injured by his 
bees, under the circumstances that 
he situates the hives in a reasonably 
safe place to avoid injury to persons 
and animals. Ohio. 
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A Successful Business 
By Helena Lorenz Williams 


An undeniably successful venture in 

publie service is the Christmas seal 
sale which is held annually through- 
out the country and which is again 
before us. Like all big business en- 
terprises, its growth is due to the 
commonly prescribed rules for suc- 
cess, namely, vision, hard work, 
thrift, and giving the public what 
it wants. 

Within twenty years this under- 
taking, which is the chief support 
of the national, state and local tuber- 
culosis associations of the United 








States, has developed from a $3,000 
business to one whose gross receipts 
in 1925 were approximately $4,900,- 
000. From a tiny hospital for tuber- 
culous patients in Delaware which 
was financed by the first $3,000 in 
1907, it has become the means for 
creating a network of sanatoria, hos- 
pitals, open air schools, clinics and 
other public health activities that 
protect the American people against 
what was once known as the Great 
White Plague. 

According to the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, the mother of 
this gigantic movement, the Christ- 
mas seal sale finances approximately 
1500 state and local organizations 
besides the national association. The 
united efforts of these have resulted 
in the establishment of 700 sanatoria 
and hospitals, with nearly 70,000 
beds for tuberculous patients; more 
than 1,000 open air schools; nearly 
12,000 public health nurses; and over 
600 clinics. In addition, children’s 
‘amps and  preventoria, nutrition 
classes and numerous special cam- 
paigns, such as baby weeks, anti- 
spitting and open window campaigns, 
are made possible by these little 
penny stickers. 

All but 5 per cent of the seal sale 
money is spent in the communities 
where it is raised. The 5 per cent 
goes to the national body, which acts 
as a clearing house for information, 
supplies, leadership, research, and 
expert service for its affiliated or- 
ganizations, and for the other allied 
institutions and agencies. 

Altogether, the record of the tu- 
berculosis Christmas seal inspires the 
confidence and continued patronage 
of its millions of supporters. 
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How Not to Hive a Swarm 


A farmer, one evening recently, 
told a traveling man that he could 
have a swarm which was out on a 
small pine if the salesman would 
come out the next morning and hive 
it. Bright and early the next day 
the swarm was hived and taken to 
the drummer’s home. However, at 
breakfast Mr. Traveler decided that, 
as it was late in August and the bees 
must draw out foundation, he would 
give them a flying start by feeding. 

The fun began when he fed them 
just after breakfast, for when he 
opened the hive he had to remove 
some frames to get his pan of syrup 
in, and when he straightened up 
after closing the hive he saw his 
bees in the air, swarming. 

Fortunately they clustered nearby, 
so they were shaken in a box and 
dashed in front of the hive. Madam 
Queen and the Misses Bees had de- 
cided though that life in that hive 
was subject to too many interrup- 
tions, and they again took wing and 
clustered. 

The next time they were shaken 
in a box the queen was found, caged 
and placed on the lighting board. 


Sheppard’s Dodge 


Meanwhile the would-be beekeeper 
went for a piece of excluder met 
to use as an entrance guard. ( 
his return the bees were found clus- 
tered on the front of the hive, but 
not entering. 

Brushing the bees out of the way, 
the guard was put over the entrance 
and the queen released inside; th: 
it was seen that the bees had again 
clustered on the tree. Again they 
were thrown in front of the hiv 
which they entered. 

Returning a few minutes later, the 
poor beekeeper—or beeloser—four 
a cluster on the limb next the one 
they had been clustering on, whic! 
had finally been cut off. 

This time, though, the limb wa 
cut off and the cluster was quickly 
shaken inside the hive, back of the 
entrance guard. The guard was left 
on for two days, then removed at 
dusk. As the bees are still there, 
four days after the final hiving, it 
may (?) be said they are now hived. 

There is one more beekeeper who 
has learned to disturb a recently 
hived swarm as little as _ possible; 
also, that some swarms have two, or 
more, queens, as this one evidently 
had. M. R. Blood, Georgia. 





An ingenious device for separating the bees in separate hive bodies, 
which serves as a queen excluder when it is desired to permit the bees t 
pass from one to the other. Invented by W. J. Sheppard, Provincial Apia 


rist of British Columbia. 
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The 1925 Erlanger Jahrbuch Fur Bienenkunde 


(Reviewed by George E. 


HE 1925 Erlanger Apicultural 
Year-book is the third of this 
very valuable series from the Lande- 
sanstalt fur Bienenzucht, in Erlan- 
gen, Germany. In it Dr. Enoch Zan- 
der, the editor, has brought together 
the results of investigations carried 
on by the institute, timely articles, 
literature reviews, and a report of 
the work done by the institute. It 
is in two parts, with 357 pages of 
text and 42 figures. Published by 
Paul Parey, Berlin. An adequate 
review is impossible in limited space. 
It should prove useful to all. 

A study by Kurt Muller reports 
the presence of three kinds of blood- 
cells in the adult bee. They are 
designated as: formative cells, leu- 
cocytes, and “small round cells.” 
Those from nosema infected bees 
do not differ from those in healthy 
bees. 

Dr. A. Himmer, in his studies of 
body temperatures, reports that 
honeybees maintain a colony tem- 
perature approaching 95 degrees F. 
during brood rearing. The _ bee’s 
body has no constant temperature, 
as at rest it gradually approaches 
the environmental temperature. The 
thorax is warmest, a maximum at- 
tained in individuals being: drones, 
100.4 degrees F.; queens, 86 degrees 
F.; workers, 98.96 degrees F. When 
irritated, the cluster attained a tem- 
perature of 101.66 degrees F. Old 
bees radiate more heat than younger 
ones. The mean excess temperature 
found was: Guards, 23.61 degrees 
F.; foragers, 22.32 degrees F.; young 
(hive bees), 28.386 degrees F.; young 
(24-48 hours), 2.57 degrees F., in 
average environmental temperatures 
of 66.4, 67.19, 65.95 and 70.7 de- 
grees F., respectively. The greatest 
excess temperature attained amount- 
ed to 44.1 degrees F.; the environ- 
mental temperature (?) was low. In 
the winter cluster the inner bees are 
warmest; the outer ones approach 
the coolness of the surrounding air. 
Other insects are fitted to develop 
a high body temperature, namely, 
bumblebees, wasps, flies, and butter- 
flies, but to a less extent than the 
honeybee. 

In a report by Dr. K. Brunnich, 
pages 154-160, he presents evidence 
that the center of the winter cluster 
continues at a rather uniform tem- 
perature in cold weather during De- 
tember and January. It was never 
found below 82.4 degrees F., and was 
generally about 87.8 to 89.6 degrees 
F. No “Lammertian” phenomena 
could be observed. 

The discussion of “Sugar as an 
Artificial Fertilizer” by G. R. v. 
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King, Urbana, Illinois) 


Ebert, pages 116-142, discloses the 
close relationship of apiculture to a 
most profitable and flourishing agri- 
culture. Each colony is estimated 
to benefit agriculture and horticul- 
ture to the extent of $37.50 to $50 
annually. Sugar fed to bees sustains 
them, through unfavorable periods, 
putting them in a condition to pol- 
lenize forage and orchard crops. 
These in turn furnish food for man 
and the animals he uses. Thus the 
honeybee makes agriculture secure. 
At the prevailing high price of sugar 
(in Germany), apiculture is insecure 
and the agricultural outlook threat- 
ening. 

Sex in the 
Drs. E. 
report that 


In “Development of 
Honeybee,” pages 161-224, 
Zander and F. Beecher 
careful breeding and measurements 
show that there are intermediate 
types between the queen and worker. 
These may appear externally as 
queens, but often show partial de- 
velopment of the pollen baskets, and 
other external markings. Internally 
their ovaries, seminal receptacles and 
mandibular glands are undersized 
and their phyrngeal glands are par- 
tially developed. Such _ individuals 
may mate and be accepted by the 
colony and prove fertile, but 
fail. Normal sized worker larve up 
to 3% days old developed into good 
queens. The stage at which inter- 
mediate forms develop seems limited 
to an interval of twelve hours or less 
and is very abrupt, especially in the 
development of the number of ovari- 
oles and in the phyrngeal glands. The 
seminal receptacle apparently reaches 
its highest development only in larve 
nourished as queens before exceed- 
ing 2% days of age. The evidence 
apparently indicates that for rearing 
the most perfectly developed queens, 
worker larve not beyond the third 
stadium should be used. The critical 
period within which the development 
becomes fixed to the worker cast 
is apparently coincident with the 
change from the highly proteinaceous 
food to the imperfectly digested food 
which is fed to the older larve. Dr. 
Zander comments, pages 224-246, 
that queens from after-built cells are 
in every way equal to those from 
swarm cells, if care is taken to rear 
them under the most favorable 
conditions. Perfect ‘“after-reared” 
queens can certainly be reared from 
larve not beyond 2 days old, the best 
results being from 1- to 1%-day-old 
larve. Transferring is the easiest 
and most economical procedure in 
selecting larve. Brooding in nine- 
day deprived of 
their without con- 
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straint, guarantees the best 
ing of the 

In the section on bee botany the 
desirability of breeding improved 
strains of clover and other plants for 
agriculture and incidentally as 
forage is pointed out. 


bee 


There is a move to standardize the 
names of diseases to avoid un- 
wieldy and local names. Recommen- 
dations by a committee are: (1) 
Brood diseases caused by bacteria— 
except sac brood—are named “foul- 
brood’; (2) The foulbrood is divided 
into (a) benign foulbrood, caused or 
accompanied by several different or- 
ganisms (B. alvei, B. 
etc.) ; (b) malignant 
caused by B. larve * * * ; 
disease of adult caused by 
named nosema dis- 
ease; (6) to the disease caused by 
the mite Acarapis woodi the name 
acarine disease is given. A careful 
and thorough discussion of the no- 
sema and acarine diseases, with their 
treatments, pages 338-357, by Dr. 
Zander, concludes this very excellent 
work. 


bee 
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Bees on Honeysuckle 
With the 
of the cutting of the corolla tubes 
of deep flowers, by Professor Burrill, 
page 280, June issue of this Journal, 


reference to discussion 


I have observed the honeybees work- 
ing freely on the blossoms of the 
trumpet honeysuckle, flying directly 
to the openings at the base of the 
corolla which have been cut by some 
other In no case were they 
seen to attempt to reach the nectar 
through the natural opening of the 
flower. The tube was punctured in 
nearly every flower in this 


insect. 


species 
(Lonicera sempervirens). 

On Hall’s Japan honeysuckle, which 
also has deep corolla tubes, the bees 
were working freely, gathering pol- 
len. On this species no punctures 
were to be seen and the honeybees 
were making no apparent attempt to 
reach the nectar at the bottom of the 
deep tubes. Had these bees been able 
to make the holes for themselves, it 
seems that they would have punc- 
tured both kinds of flowers in simi- 
lar manner. Although I did not see 
the insects in the act, I presumed 
that the bumblebees had made the 
holes, since they were unable to 
reach the nectar in the flowers of 
the trumpet honeysuckle otherwise. 
The tubes of the flowers on the 
Japan honeysuckle, being about one- 
third shorter, enable the bumblebees 
to reach the nectar from the natural 
opening. It thus unneces- 
sary for them to go to the trouble of 


a] 


cutting into the flowers.  G ee 


becomes 
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OUTAPIARIES 


By M. G. Dadant. 


Covers equipment, management 
and locations. 


110 pages, 60 illustrations. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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Try Rusch 


FOR YOUR RUSH ORDERS 


We have a complete stock of 
glass and tin containers and 
white basswood comb honey 
shipping cases. 


All orders shipped within 24 
hours. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Company 


Reedsville, Wis. 




















ANATOMY | 
HYSOLOGY 
“ONEYBEE 


SNOUGRASS 


What the bee is— 
What it does— 
And how it does it— 


Valuable to every beekeeper who 
wishes to have in his library an au- 
thentic reference work on the insect 
of so much interest and importance 
to him. Published February, 1925 


Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Honey Bee 


by R. E. Snodgress 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology 


327 pages, 6x9, 108 illustrations, $3.50 


English price, 17-6 net, postpaid 
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Meetings and Events 


The National Meeting 

A national organization is neces- 
sary in serving the best interests of 
commercial producers as well as all 
others in the beekeeping industry. 
Its function should be to represent 
the producers in all parts of the 
United States, not in restricted sec- 
tions only. It was for this purpose 
that the American Honey Producers’ 
League was organized. Its duty lies 
not in the discussion of ordinary 
local matters and methods of bee- 
keeping. It is the larger affairs, those 
of national importance, which need 
to be looked after in a business-like 
way, and the organization should 
function throughout the whole year. 

Among the questions to be studied, 
marketing is of prime importance. 
This is a problem which needs the 
best brains of the industry for its 
solution. It is a problem not to be 
determined by those of one section 
only, nor in one branch of the busi- 
ness, but by a careful study in all 
its aspects and from all angles by 
representative beemen from all parts 
of the nation. 

Legislation, especially national leg- 
islation, which may at times be ad- 
verse to the interests of the producer 
of honey, also needs watching and 
united action. The stand taken by 
a national organization has more 
weight with legislators than does in- 
dividual opinion. Transportation is 
a matter which merits attention, and 
such rates should be secured as will 
contribute to the welfare of the 
whole beekeeping industry rather 
than to that of any particular sec- 
tion. National advertising is a mat- 
ter that may or may not be -prac- 
ticable at the present time and should 
be carefully considered by producers. 
The best methods of disease control 
need more thorough investigation. 
There are many other problems of 
national import. 

The question of quarantines, “‘em- 
bargoes” and the certification of 
honey has lately arisen. For the 
proper consideration of these ques- 
tions it is important that all sections 
of the country be represented at the 
New Orleans convention. Voting is 
by delegates, and no state or other 
beekeepers’ association can afford 
not to be represented at this meet- 
ing. Amendments may be made to 
the constitution, new officers elected 
and the future policy of the League 
determined. 

It must be remembered that, in 
order to function properly, adequate 
funds are necessary to carry on the 
work, and unless given proper sup- 
port, it cannot be expected to ac- 
complish its purpose. A reasonable 
compensation is necessary to secure 


the services of a competent secre. 
tary, and other expenses must he 
met if the organization is to serve 
the interests of beekeepers. The ji 
dividual cost is small, and every pro. 
ducer of honey should see to it that 
his association becomes affiliated 
sends a delegate to the New Orle: 
convention, January 25-28, 1527, 
R. G. Richmond, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, is secretary-treasurer. 
E. S. Miller, President, 
Am. Honey Producers’ League. 


Iowa Association Meeting 


Iowa beekeepers will hold their 
annual convention at the time of the 
Mid-West Horticultural Exposition, 
which will be held at Des Moines 
from November 16 to 20. It is hoped 
that there will be a good attendance 
from other states this year, since the 
opportunity to compete in the honey 
show and attend the convention at 
the same time is too good to miss. 

Cash prizes to the amount of 
$527.50 are offered in the honey de- 
partment, and competition is open to 
all of the United States and Canada. 
Those interested should write to the 
secretary, F. B. Paddock, Ames, 
Iowa, for a copy of the premium list 
and convention program. 

The Iowa beekeepers are offering 
a very unusual combination this year 
in holding the convention in connec- 
tion with the horticultural show. 


Farrar to Massachusetts 


Announcement has recently been 
made of the appointment of C. L. 
Farrar to the position of assistant 
professor in charge of beekeeping at 
the Massachusetts College of Agri- 
culture at Amherst. Farrar was for- 
merly acting in charge of the bee- 
keeping work at Kansas College of 
Agriculture and has had consider- 
able practical experience as a con- 
mercial honey producer. We wish 
him well in his new work. 


North Dakota Meeting 

We have set aside the week of 
January 31 (Monday) to February 5 
(Saturday) for the regular winter 
beekeeping short course and annual 
meeting of the North Dakota Bee- 
keepers’ Association and Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

J. A. Munro. 


Losses in Florida 

We have just learned today from 
Mr. George Gordon, of Miami, Flori- 
da, of the big losses which occurred 
owing to the hurricane of September 
17, in southeastern Florida. 

Mr. Gordon has been running the 
Key Biscayne Apiaries, owned by 
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Mr. H. M. Mathison and amounting 
to several hundred colonies. These 
colonies had been operated by Mr. 
Gordon for extracted honey produc- 
tion, and had a very creditable crop 
of honey on for the 1926 season. 

Mr. Gordon’s report is that the 
apiaries were completely destroyed 
on September 17, with a total loss 
of all bees, crop and equipment, so 
there is nothing left on which to 
build new apiaries. 

Our older readers will remember 
that the Key Biscayne Apiaries were 
at the beginning operated by Mr. 
A. H. Bartholomew, formerly con- 
nected with the Beekeeping Depart- 
ment at Ames, Iowa. 

We are not informed whether Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Mathison will start 
anew in their beekeeping project 
near Miami. 


Death from Sting of Bee 


From California comes the report 
of death within an hour from a bee 
sting of Mrs. Henrietta A. Wing, 
wife of the well-known queen breed- 
er, J. E. Wing. She was stung on 
the left leg between the ankle and 
the knee when the family was at 
supper and she was in the act of 
pouring tea. The limb swelled rap- 
idly, but neither Mrs. Wing nor her 
husband regarded it seriously until 
she became unconscious a few min- 
utes later. She never regained con- 
sciousness and in less than an hour 
had passed away. 

This is a very unusual and dis- 
tressing outcome of a sting. The 
rare instances of similar effect that 
have been reported have been widely 
noticed. The fact that the Wing 
family are extensively engaged in 
beekeeping, and stings have been for 
years a daily occurrence, makes it 
all the more surprising. 

Mr. Wing has the sympathy of a 
wide circle of friends. 


Lyle Takes Wife 


Newman I. Lyle, well known to 
many of our readers as the former 
extension lecturer on beekeeping for 
the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture, was married on October 7 to 
Miss Lola Louise Fonda, of Ames, 
Iowa. Since Mr. Lyle resigned his 
position with the college he has been 
engaged in commercial beekeeping at 
Sheldon, Iowa, where the newlyweds 
will make their future home. 


Resolutions Passed at the Medina 
Meeting 

Resolved, That we beekeepers, at- 
tending the Root-Langstroth Me- 
morial celebration, thank the organ- 
izers and speakers for the fine 
meeting we have enjoyed. 

Resolved, That our thanks are ex- 
tended to the A. I. Root Company, 


for November, 1926 


Put This Guarantee Behind Your Honey 


HE public knows that superior products have nothing 
to conceal. Therefore the public assumes that honey 
packed in glass jars is a superior product. Surely it is 

good logic and good merchandising to put this accepted 
guarantee of quality and purity behind your honey too. 


The sturdy, handsome fluted “Diamond I” Honey 
Jars shown above have been adopted as standard 
by the American Honey Producers’ League. 
Available in 2-oz., Ye-pound, 1-pound and 2-pound 
sizes through the followine distributors or direct: 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, Albany, New York; Texarkana, Arkansas; 
Sioux City, lowa; Lynchburg, Virginia 
A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, Denver, Colorado 
TEXAS HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, San Antonio, Texas 


“Winois Glass Company: --- Alton I- 


ESTABLISHED 18753 


Bottles 








1927 PACKAGE BEES 1927 
Yancey Hustlers—a strain of Three-Band Italians with a Record 


We are now booking orders for spring delivery. No advance payment until 
January first, when 10 per cent will hold shipping date 


Our policy: “You must be satisfied.” 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, BAY CITY, TEXAS 






























Achord 
Queens 


The Best of Pure Three- 


Banded Italians 


Select young laying 


queens now 


75c each 


ANY NUMBER 


W. D. ACHORD 


Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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BOOKING ORDERS 


for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens; 2-lb. package with 


select untested queen, 
count on quantity. 


$4.50; 
Select untested, 


dis- 


$1.00, $10.00 per dozen; select tested 


queen, $1.50. 
with each. 
J. ALLEN, Catherine, 


Inspector’s certificate 


Alabama 


























VWOSERK 
SE, 


726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY Wanted, comb and extrac- 
ted, any quantity 















ANTEED TO PLEASE 


1927 prices 


W. J. FOREHAND & 


Let us quote you our attractive 


SONS 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 


Established 1892 


OUR THRIFTY BEES ARE GUAR.- 
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and most especially to the secretary 
of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association, 
Miss Florence Naile, for their active 
and efficient management of this con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above 
be sent to the American Bee Journal 
and to Gleanings in Bee Culture for 
publication. 


New Book from Japan 


From Japan comes a new bee book 
printed in the Japanese language, 
entitled ‘“Youhou-Hyak-Ketsu,” which 
means, Hundred Instructions in Bee 
Culture. The book is by our well- 
known correspondent, Yasuo Hirat- 
suka, and is illustrated with a num- 
ber of pictures of American apiaries 
and equipment. Apparently much 
progress in beekeeping is going for- 
ward in Japan, and Mr. Hiratsuka is 
a leader there. 





Experience of a Novice 


After reading “Uniting Easily 
Done,” by L. Deimer, in September 
issue of American Bee Journal, I 
had occasion, on September 11, to 
examine two swarms, one of which 
had a purchased tested queen, and 
the other had been given an untested 
queen in July. Both these swarms 
apparently were doing nicely, but on 
September 11, I found the untested 


New Factory of Dadant & Sons 





queen had disappeared and the hive 
had a laying worker. There was 
some sealed brood, but practically 
no stores. 

As the hive would soon have died 
out, I thought I would take a chance 
and adopt Mr. Deimer’s advice. With- 
out further ado I removed the super 
from the hive with tested queen and 
placed the hive with laying worker 
on top. No fighting was noticed then 
or since. No dead bees have been 
found, and today the combined hive 
is in fine shape. 

On September 18 I found a hiv 
with laying worker and decided t 
add it to another hive with a young 
queen. On September 20 this change 
was made, but in this case I used 
the newspaper method. The change 
was made in the forenoon, and by 
night the space about the hive was 
covered with dead bees. I am surely 
puzzled to know why the bees should 
have acted so differently. Have used 
the newspaper method many times 
before with entire success. 

Charles Hewitt, Meredith, N. H. 

(As a rule we prefer to do the 
uniting at night, when the colonies 
are quiet, because there is then less 
danger of robbing. We would sug- 
gest that a few robbers may have 
been attracted to the spot, and they 
surely would be responsible for the 
anger of the bees.—KEditor.) 





















While mention of the new factory 
of Dadant & Sons in the pages of 
the Journal is in a 
sense out of place, there have been 
sO many inquiries about it that we 
will risk censure by slipping a pic- 
ture of the building in the back 
pages. 
The 


grew 
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Dadant & Sons 
farm, much like 
Tom’s Cabin.” 


business of 
up on the 
Topsy in “Uncle 












While the family progressed from 
log cabin to farm home, the busi- 
ness grew from the shade of an oak 
tree to the confines of a many-roofed 
building, right beside the old barn 

Then the new factory, with full 
modern manufacturing facilities. It 
is a three-story building with man) 
advantages over the old _ outfit 
Friends coming to Hamilton car 
stop on Illinois State Highway No. 
right at the shop door. 
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“The Honey Man With His 
Honey Stand” 


By Luella B. Lyon 

I once heard a honey seller say 
that the stand method of disposing 
of his product was a failure. I dis- 
agree with him, for during the past 
two months I have known one per- 
sonally who has been reaping a small 
harvest from his labors. 

For convenience sake, I shall call 
the gentleman Sam Bright. Bright 
noted what a splendid business the 
soft drink parlors and popcorn stands 
did on a band concert night, so he 
determined to make his business pay 
in much the same manner. 

First, he secured a permit from 
the various towns, as well as_ his 
home town, to run a stand each con- 
cert and Saturday evening. His booth 
was made into the form of a folding 
trailer, chained to the back of the 
Henry Ford, and could be moved at 
a moment’s notice. Placards to ad- 
vertise his wares and plenty of lights 
he next looked after. 

The first evening he had for sale 
honey julep, honey sandwiches, bis- 
cuits and honey, honey candy, as 
well as cakes, and last, but not least, 
he had honey ice cream which he 
had made at home, and he included 
honey in the various forms besides. 

Business was fairly good for the 
first evening, and as the evenings 
have flown by he wonders why he 
didn’t think of it sooner. People 
soon get into a habit of buying at 
the same place, provided they get 
good service coupled with good 
goods. 

This enterprising beekeeper has 
an exceedingly sunny _ disposition 
and he has been nicknamed “Happy.” 
It is a common thing to hear the 
little folks fussing among them- 
selves, “Let’s go over to Happy’s 
stand,’”’ and Happy’s booster gener- 
ally wins out. Illinois. 

(That’s the point. One can catch 
more flies with honey than with 
vinegar. Similarly one can catch 
more sales of honey with honeyed 
words and countenance than with 
frowns. If you want customers, give 
them the glad hand when they come. 
—KEditor.) 


Sainfoin In Wisconsin 


C. W. Aeppler sends two thrifty 
sainfoin plants from a field which he 
planted at Oconomowoc last spring. 
He writes that this is the first field 
of sainfoin grown in Wisconsin as 
far as he can ascertain and that it 
seems to be doing very well. He looks 
forward with interest to see how it 
turns out as a source of honey next 

‘ason, and expects to thresh the 
seed, 


November, 1926 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Sixty-six Years with Bees and Fifty-four Years a Queen 
Breeder. Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
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Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15.00. 


I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 
teste.) and breeding queens. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance 
cages, but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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Dittmer Foundation 


We make a specialty of working your wax into foundation 
for you, and now is the best time to plan for next season. 
Write us for samples and prices. Our foundation is made of 
pure beeswax only. A full line of supplies. Write us for 
quantity prices. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 
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The Engravings Appearing in this Publication are made by the 


Waterloo Engraving & Service Company 
Waterloo, lowa 


Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes. Designs Furnished for Letterheads, 
Labels, Etc. We do no Printing. 
WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Standard the World Over 


Light Weight, Durable and Plenty of Room to Handle Ten Hoffman Frames 


Made of select white pine. _ — offered the beekeeper. 


Metal cover with roof See '_-=<=—q Bottom board of ‘“ever- 

boards rabbeted into rim ne - lasting cypress.” 

of full thickness lumber. cx = 

Stiffest hive cover ever Se, il << Metal rabbets are made of ‘s 
made. b ag ee, : very heavy material, with | I 


. : ; holes for nailing alread E yeal 

The inner cover has rim Bo punched. , . IE pt 
of full thickness lumber b. ‘ a aon 
dovetailed at corners. The ee ES [he Root end-spacing irre 
matched center boards are <q S _——_4~ I staple strengthens the top- ae 
rabbeted into rim all SS. ia bar at the end and makes i mar 
around. This makes the — - the frame slide easily and : _ 
strongest cover ever -_ quickly into place. 7 cart 
i age 
Let Us Figure on Your Requirements / oe 
: E 

“ee, | Ep per 

The A.I. Root Company of lowa an 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Bee Suppues 











Are You Asking---How Shall I Sell My Honey? 


The answer is easy! Beekeepers are fast learning that the best market is the home market. 
Honey packed in attractive containers sells best. 


Build up your local market. Decorate your grocers’ shelves with rows of your choice honey 
neatly marked with your attractive label. 


If you do not find a stock label in our catalog which meets your needs, send us your ideas 
and we will put them in color. 


We also furnish stationery, business cards, selling helps, show cards, in fact all the print- 
ing needs of the beekeeper. Catalog on request. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 











Pure Bright Three-banded Italian Bees and Queens 


Get our prices for 1927 package bees and queens 


We suarantee safe delivery, 
satisfaction and service. 








LAKESHORE APIARIES, Covington, Louisiana 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For the Crop and Market Report, we asked our re- 
porters to answer the following questions: 
Average per colony production for 1926— 
a. Comb? 
b. Extracted? 
2. How does this compare with 1925? 
3. How is honey moving compared to a year ago? 
1. What prices are buyers of honey offering- 
a. Comb No. 1? 
b. Extracted white? 
5. In your opinion, should 1925 prices be main- 
tained? 
PER COLONY AVERAGE 

There is no doubt but that 1926 was not a comb honey 
year, except in a very few chosen localities. The entire 
section west of the Missouri River, with a very few 
exceptions, was not satisfactory for comb honey produc- 
tion this year, from the fact that the flows were so 
irregular and were not heavy. In fact, we find very few 
reports of comb honey production from our reporters, 
many of them being satisfied to produce only extracted 
honey under the conditions. 

Even in the western states, where comb honey is 
carried on largely, we find very few examples of an aver- 
age production of more than fifty pounds per colony, 
and many of them ranging from twenty-five to forty-five 
pounds. 

Even in the extracted honey production, the average 
per colony runs extremely low. As shown in our last 
Crop and Market Report, we were comparing the total 
crop with 1925, and in many localities 1925 was not even 
an average crop. 

There are rare instances where the average per colony 
on extracted honey this year runs to one hundred pounds 
or more. Some of the states reporting this are: Louisi- 
ana, North Dakota, Montana, and Idaho, also California. 
Many of the big producing states in the West this year 
must be satisfied with a much less production than this, 
even though some of them may have a little better pro- 
duction than a year ago. 

COMPARISON TO 1925 

Our comparative figures likened to 1925 prices do not 
vary a great deal from the figures given in our October 
crop report. In some instances the crop will come closer 
to 1925 than it did, but in many instances it will run 
about the same, or a little less, if anything. A month 
ago it looked as though the fall conditions were going 
to be satisfactory for a great increase throughout the 
central western states from the possibilities of fall flows. 
Since then, however, the weather turned very rainy and 
bees had no chance to get out and gather honey. This 
was followed by cooler weather, so that the crop was 
almost immediately cut off. 

Some of the states reporting less than a year ago are 
as follows: Maine, 50 per cent; Vermont, 75 per cent; 
Connecticut 75 per cent; New York, 45 per cent; New 
Jersey, 50 per cent; Maryland, 50 per cent; Virginia, 85 
per cent; Georgia, 85 per cent; Kentucky, 70 per cent; 
Mississippi, 50 per cent; Pennsylvania, 50 per cent; Ohio, 
70 per cent; Michigan, 60 per cent; Wisconsin, 60 per 
cent; Minnesota, 60 per cent; Indiana, 80 per cent; 
Illinois, 40 per cent; Iowa, 70 per cent; Missouri, 30 per 
cent; North Dakota, 60 per cent; South Dakota, 40 per 
cent; Kansas, 60 per cent; Nebraska, 90 per cent; Ari- 
zona, 60 per cent; New Mexico, 25 per cent; Colorado, 
50 per cent; Montana, 65 per cent; Wyoming, 50 per 
cent; Utau, 70 per cent; Nevada, 50 per cent; Washing- 
ton, 60 per cent; Oregon, 75 per cent. In the Canadian 
provinces, Ontario shows 60 per cent of last year; Sas- 
katchewan 60 per cent, Manitoba 60 per cent, and Quebec 
60 per cent. 

In those states and provinces showing more than last 
year there are the following: Massachusetts, 100 per 
cent; Tennessee, 110 per cent; Louisiana, 145 per cent; 
Texas, 170 per cent; Oklahoma, 100 per cent; Idaho, 
120 per cent; California, 150 per cent. In the Canadian 
provinces, Alberta shows 120 per cent of last year, and 
British Columbia 125 per cent. 





M. G. Dadant 


MOVEMENT OF HONEY 


Throughout the eastern and southeastern states the 
movement of honey seems to be satisfactory. In fact, in 
a large number of instances honey is moving better than 
it did a year ago, and were it not for the fact that 
importations from the western states have occurred at 
very much lower figures, the beekeepers would be highly 
satisfied with the returns, in view of the very short crop. 
Many of them are asking more for their honey than they 
did a year ago, and, as they have a short crop, do not 
anticipate any difficulty in disposing of it. 

In the Central West, however, and in the western 
states, the demand is perhaps a little slower than it was 
a year ago, and this is, of course, not surprising, because 
the fruit crop has been in the process of Harvesting 
during the past few months and fruit prices have natur- 
ally been low. 

It is pleasing to note that fruit prices are actually 
stiffening just now. This should have its effect also upon 
the demand for honey. 

Taken all in all, we cannot see that the demand for 
honey is sufficiently slow that it should have any effect 
whatever upon the market. The reverse is true of comb 
honey, because the demand has really been considerably 
better than a year ago. This may be largely due to the 
fact that the producers in the Central West have not 
been able to supply their usual demand for comb honey, 
and importations have been necessary. Some beekeepers 
in the Central West who have become discouraged from 
comb honey production are glad this year that they have 
comb honey to offer, because the demand is much better 
than for extracted. 

PRICES OFFERED 


It is not necessary to go into great detail on the prices 
offered for honey, both comb and extracted, because, of 
course, these offers vary with the desire of the purchaser 
to get a new supply. 

We learn, however, of carloads of honey, graded 
according to Colorado rules, selling as low as in the 
neighborhood of $3.00 to $3.25 per case for No. 1 comb, 
and prices as low as 7 cents for fine white extracted. It 
has been hinted that the honey crop in California was 
possibly larger than was anticipated, and that the slump 
in prices is due to the throwing on the market of large 
quantities of California honey. The writer is not entirely 
in agreement with this, but believes that there has been 
too rapid a movement of honey into the markets to allow 
first of a cleaning up of the accumulation of some small 
stocks of last year’s honey, and the result has been that 
prices have held down to just what the producer was 
willing to take. 

There have been a number of sales of carloads of 
white honey at 8 cents to 10 cents per pound in carload 
lots—a price satisfactory to producers. On the other 
hand, many cars have sold at less prices just simply 
because the buyer was able to get them at these figures. 
It already appears that prices are stiffening somewhat, 
as undoubtedly they will, as soon as many of the small 
producers get rid of their honey, and as soon as the 
central western and eastern beekeepers have to purchase 
to supply their demand. 


CAN 1925 PRICES BE MAINTAINED? 


Whether 1925 prices can be maintained is hardly a 
question now, because they have not been maintained 
up to the present time. The prices as quoted above for 
carload lots show that there has been a lot of price cut- 
ting. This, however, is in a jobbing way, and we believe 
that there has been no greater price cutting in a retail 
way than there was a year ago. In fact, we believe that 
beekeepers generally, except in the West, have agreed 
to themselves that the price of last year should be main- 
tained, if not raised, and have been holding up the retail 
prices to a fairly remunerative figure. There seems no 


reason why these prices cannot be maintained from now 
on, and we look for a stiffening of jobbing prices on 
carloads of honey by the time the holidays arrive, if not 
before. 


568 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 85 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisements of used beekeeping equip- 
ment or of bees on combs must be accom- 
pantec by a guarantee that the material is 
free trom disease or be accompanied either 
by a certificate of inspection from an au- 
thorized inspector or agreement made to 
furnish such certificate at the time of sale. 











BEES AND QUEENS 


1927 PACKAGE BEES 
considering 


Pure Italians. Prices 
quality. If in the 
or queens, a card will get 
The Crowville Apiaries, 
J. J. Scott, Prop., 
Crowville, Louisiana. 


reasonable 
market for bees 
our price list. 





BOOKING FOR MAY DELIVERY 1927— 
Try Dalton’s introduced, laying-enroute to 
you queens in packages. Save the risk of 
introducing her, gain the days it takes for 
her to get to laying and make you brood 
to emerge into bees. Two frames of honey 
brood and bees, well covered, two additional 
pounds shaken in, a good young Italian 
queen on those combs laying before she 
starts to you. Price f. o. b. Bordelonville, 
$6.00 per single package; 20 per cent cash 
books your order. Frames, Standard Hoff- 
man, largely built on Dadant’s Wired Foun- 
dation; bees and queens, light Italians, called 
Goldens. Health certificates on every pack- 
age. Remember that last season I rejected 
more orders after filling to capacity than 
I accepted. Satisfied customers for refer- 
ence in most states. 
Jes Dalton, 
EAT KELLOGG’S CEREALS 
HE IS BOOSTING HONEY. 


Moreauville, La. 
BECAUSE 





BRIGHT American Beauty Italian Bees and 
Queens—April 10 to June, 2-pound pack- 
age with queen, $4.00; 3-pound package 
with queen, $4.75. Special, 2 pounds on 
frame emerging brood and honey, with 
queens introduced and laying, $5.00. Un- 
tested queens $1.25. Write for quantity 

prices. Most prolific strain in America. 
Tupelo Apiaries, J. L. Morgan, Prop., 

Apalachicola, Fla. 





FOR SALE—Italian bees and queens: 2-lb. 
packages of bees with queens, $3.50 each; 
1-lb. package with queens, $2.50. Queens 
bred with the greatest of care. 
O. P. Hendrix, West Point, Miss. 





I AM booking orders for May delivery on 

Caucasian three-frame nuclei; also queens. 

Yards inspected for protection of disease. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. C. 





TESTED QUEENS—$1.00 each for fall and 
winter. I mail queens every month of the 
year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 





FOR SALE—Breeding queens tested for 
northern honey production, the kind that 
get the large yields; $8.00 each. 
Victor Apiaries, Chaffee, N. D. 





BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS—One, $1.00; 
6 for $5.00 or 12 for $10.00. Write for 
prices on large orders or package bees. 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 





GRAY CAUCASIANS—Of 
breeding stock. Queens are priced as 
follows: One, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, 
$15.00. Bolling Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Bolling, Ala. 


the very best 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
2.00; after June 1, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. 
A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
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SALIDA APIARIES sell only one grade of 

queens, the best light Italians. Our 

breeding stock the best obtainable. Prices 

right, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 100, $75.00, 
after June Ist. 

Salida Apiaries, Salida, Calif. 

T. L. Nicolaysen, Prop. 





GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60. Tested, 
$1.50. Select tested, $2.50. Three-banded 
Italian queens, 1 for $1.10; 6 for $6.00; 12 
for $10.80. No disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 





LATHAM’S “She-Suits-Me” untested 3- 
banders, $2.00 per queen from May 15 to 
June 6. After June 5, $1.00 each. Pack- 
ages and nuclei. Introduction insured. Send 
for circular. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





GOLDEN THREE-BANDED and Carniolan 
queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, Tbe 
each. Bees in l-pound package, $1.50; 2 
pounds, $2.50; 8 pounds, $3.25. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Cc. B. Bankston, 
Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





TEN YEARS of experience in breeding 
queens of quality Goldens, also gray Cau- 
casians. Golden queens: one, $1.25; dozen, 
$11.50. Gray Caucasians, one, $1.50; dozen, 
$15.00. Pure mating. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed in United States and Canada. 
Tillery Bros., Rt. 5, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE 





ENTIRE bee equipment, new hives, supers, 
etc., for sale on account of death of owner. 

Cheap. Details furnished by 

H. M. Bacus, 

St., Alton, IIl. 


1203 Norton 





FOR SALE—80 
garage; 190 colonies 
extractor, honey tank. 
Audubon Johnson, 


land, 3-room house, 
bees, honey house, 
No encumbrance. 
Perris, Calif. 


acres 


FOR SALE—100 colonies, ten-frame equip- 
ment, guaranteed free of disease. Can 

be wintered at present location. 
A. R. Kirkman, Walhalla, 





Mich. 





Italian 
Rea- 


FOR SALE—28 inspected colonies, 
and mixed bees with winter stores. 
Mrs. W. C. Lyman, 
Downers Grove, IIl. 


sonable. 


FOR SALE—Between 400 and 500 -colonies 
bees, 31 acres land, in the Black Belt of 
Montgomery county, located on main high- 
way. Apply to 
M. 





S. Nordan, Mathews, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Pure sweet 
carloads or in single cases. Let us know 
your needs. Dakota Sunshine Apiaries, 
Amenia, N. D. 


clover honey in 





FIFTY COLONIES—Good condition; two- 
story, eight-frame hives. Price $10.00 
each. Phillip Smith, Ottawa, Kans. 





PURE CLOVER HONEY—In any quantity. 
Roland Brandt, Decorah, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Comb honey shipping cases. 
Several thousand, holding 24 _ sections 
4% x4%x1%, single tier, glass front. Used 
once, like new. 25c each. Two 60-pound 
cans to case, 50c a case, F. O. B. Chicago. 
A. L. Haenseroth, 
4161 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
FOR SALE—Hubam sweet clover seed, re- 
cleaned and scarified. Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 








FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulat- 
ing bee supplies, slightly shopworn, odd 
sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire to 
dispose of and on which we can quote you 
bargain prices. Write for complete list of 
our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 
packed in new 60-pound cans and cases. 
J. D. Beals, Dwight, N. Dak. 








November 


FOR SALE—Choice white extracted hoi 
in 120-pound cases. Sample, 15 c« 
Ralph Lenosky, Route 5, 
East Jordan, Mic 





CLOVER HONEY in 60-pound cans. Samp 
15 cents; 10 cents pound f. o. b. Green. 
ville, Wisconsin. 


Edw. Hassinger, 





IF you are looking for honey better 
the average, let us hear from you, a 
have it in new 60-pound cans, carload 
less. Write D. R. Townsend, 
Northstar, Mic! 
WHITE clover and light amber fine honey 
in 60-pound cans. State quantity wanted 
I will quote you a right price, or you 
in your bid on large quantities. Samp|k 
application. Lee Horning, 
4, Morrison, Il. 





comb honey. 
Route 4, 
Galena, |] 


FOR SALE—Good quality 
John Evanoff, 





FOR SALE—Fine 
60-pound cans. 
R. 3, 


quality clover honey in 
Sundberg Bros., 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 





BEE-DELL quality light amber extracted 

honey. One ton baking honey. Two case 
96 each individual sections comb honey. 
Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. \ 


FOR SALE—1926 crop of clover and clover- 
basswood honey in new 60-pound 
Irvin Nordgaard, Peterson, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Water 
Finest in the 


cans 


white clover honey 
world in body and flavor 
10c a pound in 60-pound cans, two to the 
case, f. o. b. shipping point in Nebraska 
M. C. Berry & Son, Montgomery, Ala 





E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, Northsta: 

Michigan, the most extensive extracted 
honey producers in the Central West, offer 
their 1926 crop of clover honey for sale i: 
new sixties. Any quantity. Let us figure 
with you on a delivered price on a carload 
of this fine honey. 





BEESWAX—We will pay you 37c _ per 
pound, delivered Omaha, Nebraska. |! 
you have over 100 pounds of beeswax, write 
us for price f. o. b. your station. 
W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Neb. 
FOR SALE—Choice clover-basswood honey 
O. H. Roth, Route 2, 
Reese, Mich 
OHIO’S BEST white clover honey of excel- 
lent quality; comb and extracted. Get 
my prices before you buy. 
Irvin Stoller, 


Latty, Ohio 


HONEY—Large stock. Comb and extracted 

Producers who need more, dealers and 

solicitors should write us about their wants 
A. I. Root Co., 


224-226 W. Huron St., Chicago, I)! 





FOR SALE-—Choice 
and extracted. 
quantity wanted. 


clover haney. Comb 
Write for prices and state 
Mike Larson & Son 

Box 144, Gardner, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Light amber honey, put up i 
new 60-lb. cans and thorough! 

ripe, at 10c per pound. 
Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 


cases, 





FOR SALE—Sage honey (extracted). Case 
or ton. H. C. Mellon, 
425 N. Lake, Pasadena, Cali 


FOR SALE—Sweet clover extracted hone! 
case or carlot. Strictly first class in « 
way. Also choicest quality basswood 
Thomas Atkinson, R. 5, Box 
Omaha, N 





SPECIAL PRICES on finest quality clover 
Case or carlot. Cc. S. Engle, 
1327 23rd St., Sioux City, Iowa 
“BEEWARE” and Dadant’s Wired Founds 
tion for the Northwest. Catalog prices 
F. O. B. Fromberg, Montana. Beeswat 
wanted. Write for prices. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 





good 


WES 

st 
bee ; 
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FOR SALE—Excellent quality clover and 
basswood honey, 10c per pound, in new 
60's. Sample. 
Ohmert & Son, Dubuque, Iowa. 





WINKLER’S choice extra fancy new white 
clover, extracted. Write for new low 
prices. Sample prepaid 15c. 
Edw. A. Winkler, 


Joliet, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
both light and dark. Write for price list. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—New crop white clover comb 
honey. Charles Guhl, 
R. No. 7, Napoleon, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract. 
ed honey in packages to suit. Also north- 

ern bred high-grade Italian queens. Write 

for prices. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 





HONEY WANTED—Several thousand cases 
white clover comb honey, size 44x4%xl%. 
Must be white and strictly graded, fancy 
and No. 1. No other grade wanted; also 
extracted. Send sample, give quantity and 
price wanted. We pay cash. 
A. L. Haenseroth, 
4161 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c Ib.; 
white orange at 18c lb.; extra L. A. sage 
at lle lb. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Ozone Park, New York. 
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I WILL TRADE 
honey, bee 
or firearms. 
ter puppies 4 
dogs that 


varment hound puppies for 
supplies, tame coons, red fox 
Four pure-bred Lleyellyn set- 
months old. The smartest 
Stamp for reply. 

W. H. Brown, Givin, 


honey 


live. 
lowa 
DELICIOUS 

purest 
fruits by 


fruit cake, made of 
strained honey and finest glace 
recipe tested and approved by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Holiday 
orders booked now; $1.50 per pound, cash 
with order, postpaid in U. S. A. Order from 
this “‘ad.”’ Mrs. Blair Hardesty, 
Ronceverte, W. Va. 

WESTERN HONEY BEE, 2823 E. 4th St., 

Los Angeles, Calif., published by Western 
beekeepers, where commercial honey produc- 
tion is farther advanced than in any other 
section of the world. $1.00 per year. Send 
for sample copy. 


MAKE queen introduction sure. 
cage by mail, 25c; 5 for $1.00. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, published 
at Medina, Ohio, is the most carefully 
edited bee journal in the world. Its editor- 
in-chief is George S. Demuth. Its field edi- 
tor is E. R. Root. Ask for sample copy. 


One Safin 


WANTED 








FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-pound 
cans. Write for price. 
Wm. Oliver, 


FOR SALE—Comb, extracted and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Samples 15c. 
F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


Wayne, Neb. 








FOR SALE—In 32-gallon barrels; only 
choicest quality Tupelo honey. Unex- 
celled for table use, also as a blend to pre- 
vent granulation. Sample 25c. 
M. L. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga. 





FOR SALE—White and water white sweet 
clover honey; put up in 6-gallon cans. 
Strictly first-class in every way. Write for 
prices, stating quantity wanted. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II. 





FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover and 

amber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 

white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 

and we will quote prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good 
prices now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill, or 
Keokuk, Iowa, or drop us a card and we will 
quote f. o. b. here or your own station as 
you may desire. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Co., 
217 Broadway, New York. 


SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for 
prices if interested. We are offering only 
good cans and good cases. 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati O. 








WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LABELS, PRINTING, ENGRAVING—Finest 


work, lowest prices. Catalog free. Write 
Traders Printing Co., Springfield, Mo. 














THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 


an experienced 
producer. Can 


WANTED—A position, by 
beekeeper, with a 
give the best of references 

Edney Hendrickson, Ark. 
WORKING PARTNER wanted by commer- 
cial beekeeper in 
ready established. 
develop the package 
have some capital. 
F., care 


large 
Durham, 
apiaries al- 


expand and 
Party must 


California 
Wish to 
business 


American Bee 


wishe ituation in the 
t with commercial honey 
further 


Journal. 
EXPERT bee man 
West or Northwe 
producer or queen 

particulars write 
Arkansas, 
WANTED—A second-hand two-frame 
tractor. Must be free from disease. 
Harry Hitchcock, Emden, III. 


breeder For 


care American Bee Journal. 


ex- 


WANTED- 


honey in 


A car or less quantity of white 
60-lb. cans Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for the same; also 
send for my cut price circular on cans and 
pails for honey containers. 

A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 6c a 
pound for wax rendering. 
Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILK GOATS 


MILK GOATS—Milk goats, Swiss Toggen- 
burgs. Produce a gallon of milk per day 
for less than two cents per quart. 
Chas. Wiggins, Wilsonville, Neb. 








Honey Report From Arizona 


Most of us hereabouts secured a 
good crop, so far as quantity was 
concerned, but the quality is far be- 
low that of last year, and there is 
a great deal of amber honey on hand. 
As the dark honey came first, from 
mustard, creosote bush, ete., we were 
under the necessity of extracting it 
to get it out of the way of the mes- 
quite and catclaw, and as we took 
all the light honey we could get and 
the bees have not generally made a 
living since the close of the mesquite 
flow, there will be a lot of heavy 
feeding to do this fall. I am at pres- 
ent (September) bending every effort 
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to get a lot of large feeders made so 
as to make as short work of it as 
possible. I have been using the out- 
of-door trough feeders in the emer- 
gency caused by a lot of colonies 
being in a starving condition, but in 
feeding up for winter I prefer a 
feeder that can be put on the top 
of the hive and enough feed put into 
it at once to carry the colony through 
the winter. I do not expect to have 
any worry about marketing my dark 
honey, for the bees can use all of it, 
but it doesn’t comfort me much to 
think of having gone to all the work 
and expense of extracting it and 
now going to more work in melting 
it up and hauling it and feeding it 
back, but if it were to be done over 
again I would not know how else to 
arrange it, for the dark honey came 
first and the cOmbs were needed for 
the reception of the white honey. 
The dark honey has little value when 
it is so far from a market, so perhaps 
we should be thankful that we do 
not have to either buy sugar or feed 
back good mesquite-catclaw honey. 
H. E. Weisner, Tucson, Ariz. 
Wild Honey 

While most beekeepers quite gen- 
erally laugh at the term “wild 
honey,” it is a very real thing to lots 
of people. And just as many people 
really believe that wild strawberries 
and wild blackberries are better fla- 
vored than the garden varieties, so 
do some people prefer honey in old 
black combs, seasoned with pollen. 
I even knew a young man who, when 
uncapping rich, black comb from a 
brood nest, would eat generous slices 
of the capping. He preferred his 
honey flavored with cocoons and 
pollen. However, the second season 
I noticed that his taste for honey 
had changed; he _ prefered white 
honey and virgin wax. 

My observation has been that it 
is those whose taste for honey is 
uneducated that are anxious for 
“wild honey.” 

Here, in northern California, it is 
not unusual to have people ask for 
“wild honey” and refuse to accept 
anything else. It is no trouble at 
all to dispose of “bee tree honey.” 

Leslie Burr, California. 


, 


Oh, My—tThis Is Too Much! 


At one time a certain woman was 
out motoring with her husband, when 
they passed by one of the apiaries 
belonging to M. A. Gill, veteran bee- 
keeper of Hyrum, Utah. 

“‘What are those things out there?”’ 
asked the inquisitive wife. 

“Why, that’s an apiary,” replied 
the husband. 

“Oh, let’s go over and see the 


little apes!’ exclaimed the wife. 











When honey prices are low and labor 
costs high, can you afford to do 
without the 


HODGSON RADIAL HONEY 
EXTRACTOR 


Patented 1924. 
Write for circular to 


S. PD. HODGSON & SONS 


NEW WESTMINSTER, 
British Columbia, Canada. 











STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, ete., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of American Bee 
Journal, published monthly at Hamilton, 
Illinois, for October, 1926: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, \ 
County of Hancock, 3} 


Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, rendered by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publishers, American Bee 
ilton, Ill. 

Editor, C. P. 

Managing 
ilton Ill. 

Business manager, M. G. 
ilton, Ill. 

2. That 

Cc. P. Dadant, 

H. C. Dadant, 

ve . Dadant, 

C. S. Dadant, 

L. C. Dadant, 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

Leon Saugier, Hamilton, IIl. 

Joseph Saugier, Hamilton, II. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of the total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 


Journal, Ham- 
Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
editor, Frank C. Pellett, Ham- 


Dadant, Ham- 


owners are: 

Hamilton, Il. 
Hamilton, III. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
Hamilton, II. 


(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
eighth day of October, 1926. 
MINNIE S. KING, 
Notary Public. 
commission expires Nov. 138, 1929. 


My 





American Poultry Journal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 


MONTHS’ 25 cts. 





TRIAL 
> 1¥r.50c 3 Yrs. $1 5 Yrs. $1.50 


Canada 75c Canada $1.50 Canada $2.50 
Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed: how to secure high eg 
production; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 
Established 1874. Only 25¢ for 9 mos. Stamps accepted 


American Poultry Journal, 29-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicag 
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A Famous Letter From 


H E following letters, which were 
read at the Root-Langstroth 
meeting of Medina, September 21- 
23, were deemed worthy of publica- 
tion: 
Rudnik on Sarr, Poland. 

Mr. C. P. Dadant. 
Dear Sir: 

During my recent journey which I 
undertook for the purpose of study- 
ing the bee industry I visited Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, Italy, southern France, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany. While in 
Nice, Mr. Baldensperger and I sent 
you a postal card. During this trip 
I devoted all my time to the study 
of beekeeping in Europe, met men 
known for their work in this field, 
visited various institutions and estab- 
lished necessary contact with editors 
and business men in the various bee 
centers. Having learned from Mr. 
Baldensperger that American  bee- 
keepers are planning a great cele- 
bration in honor of the famous 
Langstroth, I wish to express to you 
the best wishes of the Apiary Asso- 
ciation in Rudnik, of which I am 
president. 

It is our sincere hope that Ameri- 
can beekeeping, already a source of 
inspiration to us in Europe, may still 
further advance by following’ the 
great Langstroth. 

I would greatly appreciate your 
forwarding our message to the com- 
mittee elected in Medina to organ- 
ize this celebration. 

Incidentally I wish to inform you 
that this celebration coincides with 
the twentieth anniversary of the 
death of our famous beekeeper, the 
Rev. Dr. John Dzierzon, who worked 
and died in Lowkowice, Poland, in 
1906. 

I visited the house in which Rev. 
Dzierzon was born and lived until 
the age of 94 years; his apiary, in 
which he made many discoveries, is 
still taken care of by his nephew, 
Frank Dzierzon, now 72 years old. 

I have in my possession original 
letters written by those great  bee- 
keepers. For your interest I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter written 
from Oxford by L. L. Langstroth to 
Rev. Dzierzon. The original will be 
donated to the Polish Beekeepers’ 
Museum. I would appreciate a word 
in the English press stating that we 
follow with interest the progress of 
beekeeping in America. A copy of 
your magazine covering the Lang- 
stroth celebration will be welcome, 
if it will not be asking too much of 
you. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I 
remain, Yours very truly, 

Eng. Leopold Pawkowski. 
Pres. Apiary Association. 
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Langstroth To Dzierson 


Letter of L. L. Langstroth to 
Dzierzon 
Oxford, Ohio, Aug. 22, 1865 
Herr Dzierzon. 
Dear Sir: 

I received the bees from Italy, put 
up by you, and am now having 
queens from them. I do not ex; 
to get any better queens than th 
I have imported from your apiary, 
and those which were imported fr 
Italy before I received yours; still, 
am anxious to have queens di 
from Italy, to compare with th 
from which I have previously br 

I find that the long confinem 
necessary to bring these queens 
America seems greatly to impai 
their vigor. Of the two queens s 
me from your apiary in 1863, o 
never laid any eggs from which 
workers could be had; _ the other 
proved last spring to be a drone layer, 
having been only moderately fertile, 
during the previous season. Of th: 
two sent in 1864, one died early this 
season; the other has proved a pro- 
lific queen. I would suggest in pre- 
paring bees for a Trans-Atlantic 
voyage that fewer workers be put 
with the queen, selecting such as are 
quite young, as they will probably 
endure confinement better than the 
older bees. In one of the boxes sent 
me last, only two workers were living 
when the box was opened, and the 
other two boxes contained each less 
than a dozen living bees. 

As I am nearly a thousand miles 
from New York, it is necessary to 
have the boxes opened on their ar- 
rival, by an expert, and the queens 
prepared for their long journey. 

In sending fewer bees, do 
however, diminish the supply of 
honey, as bees, in confinement, eat 
enormously. I send them over 1500 
miles, and find that unless weather 
is quite cool, they bear the journey 
better when they have but a few 
bees with them. I have successfully 
sent them by mail, in a small box, 
with less than a dozen bees, 
1200 miles. 

You are well aware that the pro- 
duction of dark or poorly colored 
queens leads many to doubt th 
purity of the race. I have discovered 
the interesting fact that the m 
beautiful queens can be so treat 
as often to lose all their brillianc) 
Take a beautiful queen, just hatched 
or very young, wrap her up in s 
cotton or wool, feeding her thre: 
four times a day, and at the end 
a few days she will often be fi 
to have lost all her beauty and 
have become almost black. The s 
treatment will produce no perceptible 
changes in the color of a yi 
worker. This experiment proves 
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dark color is no proof of impurity 
in the race. 

\lthough not in the best honey 
district, I have in several instances 
obtained nearly 150 pounds of sur- 
plus honey from a single stock of 
Ligurian bees. Some of my friends 
have obtained even more. I send 
you my circular containing the points 
of difference which thus far I have 
noticed between the Ligurian and 
the black bees. The most careful 
microscopic measurements show, on 
the average, no greater length of 
proboscis in the Italian than in the 
common variety. 


My dear sir, I should esteem it a 
very great privilege to make your 
acquaintance, and hope that I may 
some day be able to visit your apiary. 
Since the publicaiton of the last 
edition of my work on bees, I have 
ascertained that some of the facts 
which Prof. Siebold, in his work on 
parthogenesis, supposed to have been 
first discovered by himself, were 
previously know to the celebrated 
English surgeon, John Hunter. In 
the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London, Vol. 82, 
p. 128 (this article was read to the 
society February 23, 1792,) and 
Hunter says that his experiments 
were made in the summer of 1767; 
he has demonstrated the true use of 
the spermatheca in the queen bee 
and other insects, as reservoir for 
the spermatic fluid. No doubt the 
learned professor has never met with 
Hunter’s curious observations. 


We know little more than Hunter, 
on this subject, save that bees pair 
in the open air; that queens, when 
once impregnated, remain so for life, 
and that an unimpregnated egg pro- 
duces a drone. 

To you, sir, the world is indebted 
for this last discovery, which has 
thrown a flood of light upon points 
which have defied the profound acu- 
men of Aristotle and minute re- 
searches of Reaumur, Swammerdam, 
Huber and later writers. 

Yours very truly, 
L. L. Langstroth. 


P. S. Will you please answer the 
following questions: 

1. From what district of Italy 
were the queens procured which you 
sent to me this season? 

2. Did you receive them in full 
stocks, or were they bred by some- 
one for sending off? 

How long a time did it require 

them to reach your apiary? 

Have you noticed drones al- 
most black to be produced by queens 
Whose queen and worker progeny 
Were beautiful? 

Yours very respectfully, 

L. L. Langstroth. 
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Wheeling 


‘Friction Top 


(SUEAN, bright, well-con- 

structed containers have a 
definite appeal to all buyers. 
They are spokesmen for the 
quality of your products. 
Wheeling Friction Top Cans 
of prime tin plate are made on 
automatic machinery assuring 
a perfectly sanitary container. 

° 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





SAVE $1 ON THREE LEADING BEE PAPERS FOR ONE YEAR 


RENEWALS OR NEW 


“Bees and Honey” of the West $1.00 
“American Bee Journal” of the Central U. S. 1,50 ) All three $ 50 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” of the East 1.00 for 


3.50) only 


If ordered separatrly 


Either American Bee Journal or Gleanings with “Bees and 
Honey” one year, both for $1.75 











ees and Hi 


George W York. &ditor 





Even if you haven’t seen a copy of “Bees and Honey,” you'll make no mistake 
in ordering it with the two other great bee paper But if you want to see a copy 
of it before ordering write for a free sample. You'll be surprised to find it 
80 valuable. 

“Bees and Honey” is THE bee 
of honey are produced than in any 
is developing faster than el 


just 


paper of the Great West—-where more carloads 
other part of the U. S.. and where beekeeping 
ewhere, because there is more good unoccupied honey- 
producing territory in that region. 
All NEW subscribers for “Bees and Honey” for 1927 
before January 1 will receive of it free. 
We are ready for your ready to give them prompt attention 


BEES AND HONEY 


524 First Avenue, South Seattle, Washington 


who send us their orders 
two extra copies 
orders 

















PACKAGE BEES 
Three-Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Now booking orders for 1927 Spring delivery 
Safe arrival guaranteed 
No disease of any kind in our locality 
Send for Free Circular 
Two-pound package bees, $2.50. Young queens, $1.00 
LOVEITT 


HONEY CO.,, ese x. nintu ave., PHOENIX, ARIZ, 








Mention The American Bee‘Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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Every ounce of this 
re-processed Water 


)j FORMALIN 
| SOLUTION 


measures up to a 

given standard of 

strength and purity 
For sterilizing combs infected with 
AMERICAN FOULBROOD it is the 
Cheapest Dependable Disinfectant. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO., 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis Mo., Agents 


THE D. & B. CHEMICAL CO. 


800 E. 37th St. Portland, Oregon 





WESTERN BEEKEEPERS 


can save money by ordering Lewis 
BEEWARE and Dadant’s Foundation 
from us. Write for illustrated price 
list. We buy beeswax. 


THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N 
DENVER, COLORADO 








Golden Queens and Banded Bees 


Untested queens_______ $1.00 each 
Tested queens_________ $1.50 each 
$1.50 per Ib. 

$1.50 per frame 

Bees inspected; free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 
Valdosta, Ga. 





MONTANA AND NORTHWEST 


Lewis “Beeware,” Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation, Woodman Smokers. 
Cans and Glass Honey Containers 

“s Write for Catalog. 


Service. Quality. 


B. F. SMITH, JR., 


Fromberg, Montana 





PORTER 


For sale by all dealers. 


If no dealer, write factory. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Mfrs., 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


(Mention Am. Bee Journal when writing) 
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Beekeeping In China 


Translated by James W. Thompson, 
University of Minnesota. 

The following paragraph is col- 
lected by the Department of Bee- 
keeping, College of Agriculture, 
Nanking University, Nanking, China, 
from a book by the title of “The 
Ways of Getting Rich,” written by 
Tou Chu Gung, a philosopher and 
scientist of China 1,500 B. C.. As 
he wrote: 

During the blossom time, make 
some kind of a box, or crate, or bar- 
rel, both ends sealed with clay or 
mud. Leave two small holes and a 
small door. The small holes are for 
the bees coming out and going in. 
As to the small door it is for the bee- 
keeper to clean the hive sometimes. 
Take the box, crate or barrel to the 
mountain where there are hollow 
trees, as the bees usually live there. 
Leave the box, crate, or barrel near 
where the bees are, then they will go 
in. As soon as the bees are in the 
box, crate or barrel, take it home 
and put it near the house and do not 
let the other animals bother it. The 
bees will make honey inside then. 

Between October and November 
the flowers are gone, the weather be- 
gins to get cold, and it is time to 
gather the honey, but leave some for 
the bees for their winter food. The 
way to gather honey is to make one 
or two square frames, according to 
the shape of the hive, put a thin 
piece of wooden board on the bottom 
of the square frame and let the bees 
make their honey over that piece of 
board. The time to gather the honey 
is in the midnight when the bees are 
motionless. Use a _ thin piece of 
string, or a knife, and cut the comb 
loose from the board. The way to 
extract honey from the wax.is to use 
a new piece of white cloth, filtrate it 
and melt the wax with a kettle, or 
boiler, afterward. 

When spring comes, clean the 
hives a little and put some new ones 
beside them, because each hive has 
one King and only the others will 
move out and come to the new hive. 
Between April and May there are a 
few bees born, black in color, called 
“Hsiang bees’ (Hsiang means Min- 
ister). The Kings were born from 
the Hsiang bee, or the Minister bee. 
The Minister bee cannot go out to 
gather pollen but he makes honey in- 
side. If there is no Minister bee 
there will not be any honey. Be- 
tween August and September all the 
Minister bees are dead. If they do 
not die they will eat all the honey 
and the rest of the bees will starve. 

The King bee is as big as the small 
finger, and it does not sting. In 
case the King bee dies the rest of 
the bees will die soon; in case there 


Novem! 


are two kings in the hive they \ 
divide. The way they divide is th 
the old King gives up the throne to 
the young one, takes half of the bees 
and seeks a new throne. The « 
that follow the old King will neve 
come back. On their way to seek an- 
other throne they all fly around the 
King. When they have found a new 
dwelling place half of the bees kee 
house, the other half go out 
gather honey. The way bees gathe 
honey is by using their two fr 
legs to hold a grain of pollen. If t! 
one bee did not gather enough in a 
certain time he will be punished. All 
the bees must come to the King 
three times a day to ask if his majes- 
ty is all right. 





Price Cutters 


The percentage of price cutters 
among honey producers is probably 
greater than in any other line of 
country products. The reason for 
this is that honey is a side issue with 
most beekeepers, and the market 
price is not stabilized, as is the case 
with most other country products. 

Here let me suggest to beekeepers 
not to make the mistake of lowering 
the price to meet the other fel- 
low’s—that is, if you are, or have 
been, receiving but a _ reasonable 
price for your honey. Proclaim, from 
the house-top, if necessary, that your 
honey is worth what you ask and that 
the buyer is getting good value for 
the price. 

Different brands of all kinds of 
goods sell at different prices, and 
some people prefer not to buy the 
lowest priced brands of goods. As 
a matter of fact I am one of those 
myself. As a rule I always take a 
brand of goods that I know is good 
in preference to an unknown brand 
that may be selling cheaper. 

Then, too, remember that while it 
is easy to lower your price on honey, 
it is not so simple a matter to in- 
crease it again. 

If a good price is to be obtained 
for all honey, it can only be done 
by inducing the “price cutters’’ t 
come up to your price. 

Leslie Burr, California. 





Honey Banana Pudding 


Seald one quart of milk, add th 
well beaten yolks of three egeg’s, ont 
tablespoonful of corn starch and : 
little honey to sweeten; boil long 
enough to make a nice thick cream 
Thinly slice three bananas, arrange in 
a pudding, then pour the boiled 
liquid over them. Make a meringue 
of the whites of the eggs; cover the 
top and bake until a nice brown 
Serve when it is quite cold. 
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Tell This Story of Lime to 
Farmer Friends 


Lime usually is expected to pay its 
way when used with clovers in North 
Carolina, but for the material to pay 
for itself before the clovers get a 
chance to benefit is unusval. This 
has happened on the farm of William 
Trexlar, of Linwood, in Davidson 
county. 

Mr. Trexlar applied the limestone 
to his soybeans this past spring, not 
so much for the benefit of the soy- 
beans, but to prepare the land for 
red clover to be sown on wheat next 
March. The soil is a typical dark 
red Davidson clay, which is not usual- 
ly very acid. One ton of limestone 
per acre was used, with a part of the 
field left unlimed. The whole field 
was fertilized with 300 pounds per 
acre of a 9-3-3 fertilizer, and Mam- 
moth Yellow soybeans were drilled in 
at the rate of six pecks per acre in 
May. 

The soybeans were cut for hay on 
September 15 and, after being cured, 
the hay was weighed on September 
21. That part of the field which re- 
ceived no lime produced 3,880 pounds 
of hay per acre, while that part 
which had been limed produced 4,816 
pounds of hay per acre. This is an 
increase of 936 pounds per acre. 
Figuring legume hay at $25 per ton, 
the increase in production due to the 
lime is worth $11.60. The lime cost 
$5.66 per ton delivered at Linwood, 
while the cost of hauling and spread- 
ing would bring the amount to about 
$8 per acre. At this rate the lime- 
stone earned a net profit of $2.60 per 
acre for the soybeans alone. 

Mr. Blair states that the lime was 
applied primarily for red clover and 
is expected to cause a great increase 
in the stand, growth and value of the 
clover. Any benefit that the clover 
receive will be clear profit, since 
the lime has already paid a profit. 
Weather and road conditions gener- 
ally favor the using of lime in the 
fall, but this instance shows that 
spring liming also has advantages, 
especially when such crops as soy- 
beans are to precede wheat and 
clover. 





Tampico Honey Exports 


The following tabulation shows 
the exports of honey from Tampico, 
Mexico, during the June quarter, 
1926: 

Destination 

United States 
Germany 61,729 
France : 17,637 
Holland _- 2,205 


Pounds 
279,984 


Total 861,555 
(Vice Consul E. S. Maney, Tam- 
Pico, Mexico.) 
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Pacific Citrus Honey Company 


Office: No. 322 Chancery Building, 564 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Apiary Woodlake, Tulare County, Calif 


Our southern location has the advantage of early deliveries 


PRICES FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
Queens—Bright, three-banded Italians: 1 mated untested, $1.00; 10 to 25 at 


90c; 26 to 50 at 80c; over 50 at 7T5c. Postage included 


Package Bee in two-pound package only 1 te at $2.50 each; with 
queen introduced at $3.50. Over 10 to 100 at $2.00 each; with queen introduced 
at $2.75. F. O. B. Woodlake, Calif. 

Delivery guaranteed. For 


replacement a tatement from purchaser and 


earrier’s agent is required showing amount and cause of lo if known Our 


cages are extra large, strong and well ventilated. 


Large orders or community orders will be given a special quotation 
for earliest delivery accepted and filed NOW 


Orders 


Term 10 per cent with order, balance before shipment 











‘“Chrysler’s Process Foundation” 


takes no second place in comparative tests. It is not stretched in the milling, 
consequently has more cells to the comb than other processes, made of pure 
beeswax, and refined without acids. We have ample stock and capacity to supply 
large or smal! orders. 


Bank of Montreal. 


Satisfaction guaranteed; 85 years’ experience. Reference. 


Manufacturers of other supplies. Send for catalogue 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont. 














High Grade Bees and Queens 


2 pound package, $2.50; with 1927 Spring Queen, $3.50 


Have 800 colonies, but will only book orders that are absolutely 
certain of prompt shipment with guarantee of satisfaction. 
Disease has never existed here. 


For REAL bank reference write Valley Bank, Globe, Arizona 


W. A. WALSH, Pima, Graham Co., Ariz. 




















HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION FOR AMERICAN FOULBROOD 
THE ALCOHOL—FORMALIN SOLUTION 


During the past year, thorough tests have been made in my own apiary with 
water-formalin treated combs, which were washed in pure alcohol before placing 
in the brood nest. All such combs washed in pure alcohol in order to uncover 
the germs not reached by water-formalin gave recurrence to American foulbrood 
This is strong evidence to show that water-formalin does not penetrate propolis, 
and many combs go through the disinfectant loaded with germs, ready at any 
time for years afterwards to set up a case of foulbrood 

USE ALCOHOL-FORMALIN to be safe. 


For full information ask your dealer or write to 


DR. J. C. HUTZELMAN, Glendale, Ohio 




















Die when we may, I want it said of 


me by those who knew me best that I 
always plucked a thistle and planted 
a flower where I thought a flower 
would grow.—Lincoln. 





LUMBER JAC 1 
IAA AN EAGLE 





Right! “Swanny” is one of our 
gang and a “gol durned Swede.” 
(Pellett says he’s a Chinaman, but 
I have looked him all over and find 
no evidence of it.) I thought he was 
a Swede, too, until Sverkersen, a 
really dyed-in-the-wool Scandinavian, 
at Oregon, Illinois, asked Swanny if 
he was born in Sweden. “No,” says 
Swanny, “I wasn’t.” “Vell, you’re 
a poor kind of Svede, den,” was 
Sverkersen’s final comment. So that’s 
that. Swanny has since considered 
going back to Sweden to live a month 
just to establish his nationality. 

All this is pretty hard on Swanny, 
however, as he is just as much an 
American as they make them, and 
the more I know him the more thank- 
ful I am that he stayed with the 
gang. For a year or so, Swanny 
essayed the lumber business—for 
two reasons: Someone said he was 
lacking in throwing power and he 
thought that to become a captain of 
industry was the height of ambition, 
so he tried lumbering. He swung a 
mighty axe for a time, in Canuck 
pants and French tassle. At the end 
of his lumbering he had learned with 
Henry Ward Beecher that “a grind- 
stone that has not grit in it, how 
long would it take to sharpen an 
axe? And affairs that have not grit 
in them, how long would they take 
to make a man?” 
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Bu-r-r Combs 
“SWANNY” 





Cheerfulness and content are 
great beautifiers and are famous 
preservers of youthful looks.— 
Dickens. 





Chief Pacifier 
LET INA 
UP! 





So Swanny came back to the bees. 
He is now our Chief Pacifier. The 
office girls go to Swanny for every- 
thing from candy to jobs; the shop 
boys go to Swanny for orders; and 
it takes some of that brawn that 
lumber felling gave him to pull the 
boys off one another when the fights 
get too thick. He is a dandy pacifier. 

Kelly might well have written the 
following of Swanny: “Small kind- 
small courtesies, small con- 
habitually practiced in 
our social intercourse, give a greater 
charm to the character than the dis- 
play of great talents and accomplish- 
ments.”” His is the genial friendli- 
ness that starts our days brightly and 
stamps out the seeds of discontent, 
dregs left from the morning’s coffee, 
or stings left from “friendly” contact 
with various members of the Femi- 
nine Monarchie. 


nesses, 
siderations, 


This spirit is particularly effective 
in that kind of daily work which puts 
us side by side with others doing 
their bit in their way, but so often 
a way which does not fit the wider 
plan which only the “boss” can see. 
There a smile is better than a frown, 
and a soft answer “turneth away 
wrath.” 


Friend and ‘Editor’ 











Shut in his own private cubby, 
Swanny is the man who writes such 
joyful letters, such gleeful replies to 
nice orders and contrary questions. 
Really he aspires to be an “Editor,” 
but the only place he has managed 
to inflict much verbal damage on a 
tired public is in this back page of 
the Journal. 

His stuff is just good enough so 
I am afraid of him, and so I sully 
his character whenever the chance 
affords. ’Tis a cheek for a cheek and 
an eye for an eye. He considers me 
his only serious enemy, and so mutual 
is the feeling that we seldom are seen 
on the street at the same time after 
dark. 

It makes life hard for Swanny, and 
his constant good humor is therefore 
all the more wonderful. There is a 
reason: 

Somewhere there waiteth in this 
world of ours for one lone soul 
another lonely soul, 

Each choosing each through all the 
weary hours, and meeting strange- 
ly at one sudden goal, 

They blend like green leaves with 
golden flowers, into one beautiful 
and perfect whole; 

And life’s long night is ended, and 
the way lies open onward to eter- 
nal day.—Edwin Arnold. 

P. S. She is really just like that. 

G. H. C 





